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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
im any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


This issue of the Journal completes volume 
V. and closes the most successful year under 
the management of the present editor. We 
have had more subscribers and more adver- 
tisers than at any time during the past five 





years, and we have received many letters of 
‘commendation that have given us encourage- 
ment in our work. We desire to thank all our 
friends for their assistance in the past and we 
express now our sincere gratitude to the Di- 
vision Superintendents who, at their recent 
conference at Charlottesville, pledged their 
earnest support for the coming year. 

There is no reason why Virginia should not 
have the best school journal in America, and 
she will have such if all the school people in 
the State give us their sincere and active sup- 
port. 

For the coming year we wish more school 
news, more short practical articles which will 
be of interest to every grade from the Kinder- 
garten to the University. So long as we con- 
tinue to edit this Journal we shall be consistent 
with our original policy. We shall try to sup- 
ply material ready for use in the class-room, 
but our chief aim will be to promote habits of 
study and to stimulate a craving for more thor- 
ough preparation which will necessarily lead 
to more efficient service. 


ead ad 
THE FARMERS’ CREED 

I believe in clover, I believe in cow peas, I 
believe in soy beans, and above all, I believe 
in alfalfa, the queen of forage plants. 

I believe in a permanent agriculture, a soil 
that shall grow richer rather than poorer 
from year to year. 

I believe in hundred and in 


bushel corn 


fifty bushel wheat, and I sha!! not be satisfied 
with anything less. 

I believe that the only good weed is a dead 
weed, and that a clean farm is as important as 
a clean conscience. 

I believe in the farm boy and in the farm 
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girl, the farmer best crops and the future’s 
best hope. 

I believe in the farm woman, and will do 
all in my power to make her life easier and 
happier. 

I believe in a country school that prepares 
for country life, and a country church that 
teaches its people to love deeply and live hon- 
orably. 

I believe in community spirit, a pride in 
home and neighbors, and I will do my part to 
make my own community the best in the State. 

I believe in better roads. I will use the road 
drag conscientiously whenever opportunity of- 
fers, and I will not “soldier” when working 
out my road tax, 

I believe in the farmer, I believe in farm 
life, I believe in the inspiration of the open 
country. 

I am proud to be a farmer, and I will try 
earnestly to be worthy of the name. 

I believe in honest statements about crop 
yields and fine cattle and standard measures 
rather than mouth measures. 

I believe in a home that reverences God and 
does not slander a neighbor—a home where 
there are family prayers, and where the little 
ones say “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


# ad 
TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 


The New York Sun pays this tribute to 
Julia A. Clarke, who for fifty-four years was 
a faithful and good teacher in the schools of 
that city and now retires on account of the age 
law: 

“There is, we believe, no other civil profes- 
sion so vital to the State, so far-reaching in its 
influence, so wearing to the nerves, the temper 
and the health of its practitioners and ‘so per- 
sistently underpaid and undervalued as that 
of the primary school teacher. These elemen- 
tary schools are the university of the majority; 
and the rougher schooling of the world is all 
that most of us can add to their teachings. 
There the indispensable and invaluable founda- 
tions are laid; small enough they may look, 
well laid are great enough: to our mind great- 


er and more imposing in their simplicity a 
necessity than all the superstructure that m: 
rise upon them. 

When Julia Clark began teaching, she say 
she taught mostly “the three Rs,” and slx 
They are enough. W: 
Sometimes 


taught them well. 
might say they are all. 
seems as if “the wiser youngsters of to-day, 
more favored or more unfortunate in the num- 
ber of the things learned or supposed to be 
learned at school, are all too weak in that triple 
alliance. All branches and no tree. 

‘Be that as it may, we wish to salute this 
veteran soldier of education who has just laid 
down her arms, and through her all that 
mighty, that obscure, that laborious and glori- 
ous army of school teachers. “Great captains 
with their trumps and drums” deafen the air. 
« thousand kinds of gross material success, a 
thousand noisy fames are but bubbles and 
bunco to the philosophic mind. The makers of 
the nation, the creators of the people, the 
rulers of the future are these unknown and 
unregarded school teachers.” 


a & 


PRONUNCIATION 

In spoken language, distinct articulation and 
correct pronunciation are the essential ele- 
ments. To a great degree, the accuracy of 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 
ture. 

In January, 1910, we began to publish a list 
of words often mispronounced. Since that 
time we have given our readers more than one 
thousand words arranged alphabetically. If 
these have been studied and preserved we be- 
lieve that we have done a valuable service to 
all who take an interest in correct speaking 
and reading. 

Try to pronounce the following words, then 
consult your dictionaries. 


zincic Vosges 

zoology Walachia 
vivparous Walkyrie 
vraisemblance Warwick 


wady Wemyss 
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was Weyler 
wassail Wilkesbarre 
wharf Worcester 
whooping cough Wurtemberg 
windrow Wyoming 
wiseacre Xanthippe 
wistaria Xavier 


wont (custom) Yakima 


won't (will not) Yedo 

worsted (noun) Youghiogheny 

worsted (participle) Ysaye 

wrath Zacchaeus 

yeek Zambales 

youths Zwingle 

zenith Zwingli 
# ad 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COM- 

MITTEE 


‘The National Child Labor Committee is is- 
suing this month the Child Labor Bulletin, 
a new quarterly review. The first number 1s 
devoted to child labor and education and is a 
complete refutation of the charge sometimes 
made that the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee concerns itself only with repressive legisla- 
tion. It might be described as a symposium 
between those who see that the real and im- 
mediate need of wages takes many children 
out of school and those who see that the school 
fails to hold the interest of large numbers of 
children or to give them that which they can 
recognize as immediate preparation for life. 
it especially deserves the attention of. all who 
are questioning the value of the old-fashioned 
curriculum. be it noted that the criticism of 
the schools comes not from the child labor spe- 
cialists, but from such educators as P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Carroll G. Pearse, President of the 
National Education Association. 

Criticism of the present condition of educa- 
tion is supplemented by constructive sugges- 
tion. Those who accept compulsory education 
as a self-evident necessity are reminded by W. 
H. Hand, Superintendent of Schools in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and others, that among the 
Southern States only Arkansas and Kentucky 


have compulsory school attendance laws which 
may be considered general and effective; that 
only five Southern States have any compulsory 
sittendance law whatever; that compulsory at- 
tendance does not cover the whole situatic. 
and twenty-nine States in the Union have as 
yet failed to require that a child know how to 
read and write before being allowed to go to 


work. 


As for the aim of education, various sugges- 
tive points are made, Commissioner Claxton 
says that a// children should be so educated as 
to have self-guidance and not to be reduced to 
the necessity of following leaders and being 
guided by authority. E. O. Holland, of Louts- 
ville, quotes with approval Doctor Kerschen- 
steiner, of Munich, that the first aim of pri- 
mary education is the development of trade ef- 
ficiency and love of work, and with this the 
development of conscientiousness, diligence, 
perseverance, responsibility, self-restraint and 
dedication to a strenuous life. M. Edith 
Campbell, of Cincinnati, puts it that education 
should give the child reserve power, resource- 
fulness, a cultivated imagination and the abil- 
ity not only to meet the exigencies of life, but 
to rise above their sordidness. She quotes Mr. 
James, who said that education should help 
you to know a good man when you see him. 


In the discussion of the curriculum by 
which efficiency, love of work and a cultivated 
imagination are to be attained, three points 
stand out especially. In the first place, Dr, 
Pearse emphasizes the fact that teachers can 
do much to hold the interest of their children 
with the present curriculum. He seems to 
agree with what Ella Flagg Young says some- 
where that “A gap has existed between the 
teacher’s desk and the pupil’s desks, another 
between the school and the home.” 


In the second place, school boards ana prtm- 
cipals should meet the need of the individual 
child; not only the obvious needs of real defec- 
tives, but the tastes and aptitudes of the hand- 
minded child as well as of the head-minded 
child. William H. Elson, of Cleveland, speak- 
ing from wide experience with successful ex- 
periments in manual and industrial training 
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says: “In such a school children learn how to 
go about work, how to lay out work; they ac- 
quire some knowledge and skill in design, and 
they learn the properties of materials. More- 
over, they learn patience and carefulness, for 
they have constantly before them the results of 
the exercise of these qualities. In dealing with 
material things a mistake is always in evl- 
dence; it is often costly, and is ever present; 
while errors of speech in mere lip service are 
evanescent and soon forgotten.” 

Dr. Lindsay and Dr. Adler plead for Fed- 
eral financial aid to education as the only 
means by which backward States and poor lo- 
calities can be advanced. One writer points 
out that the public schools have no right to 
exist except on the principle that the education 
of all is essential to the well-being of the com- 
munity and the nation. 

From this point of view it should be the 
concern of the schools, and that means the 
concern of the principals and teachers, to co- 
operate whole-heartedly in the enforcement of 
child labor laws and to prevent, wherever pos- 
sible, the child of twelve or fourteen from 
leaving school, his course unfinished, to have 
his imagination dulled and his body worn out 


by the deadening monotony of industrial life. 


In the States where the age limit is too low, 
or the system of certificates is inetfectual, or 
snforcement of the law is lacking, there rests 
a definite obligation upon the schoors to work 
for improved legislation. When the child has 
left school, the school is still responsible for 
his having opportunities fitted to his needs. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley makes it plain that such 
supplementary education should be truly re- 
creational. “We must enable the children to 
renew the active quality of their minds and 
bodies during the hours that they are not ém- 
ployed, and we must give them so short a 
working day that the recreating, educational 
hours will really make up to them in some 
measure for the stupefying influence of their 
work.” 

Educators and reformers agree that child 
labor reduces the wage-scale of the adult 
workers, that it results in physical degeneracy, 


ignorance and crime, and that it is undermin 
ing the foundations of democracy. ‘Togethe: 
also, they plead for the true dignity of work 
and put upon the schools the responsibility of 
training a generation that shall be prepared to 
work effectively and shall test its value to so 
ciety by the genuineness of the service it 
renders. 

The next number of the Bulletin will give a 
summary of the tondition of child labor legis 
lation at the present time. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr: 
Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 


2 sb 
PRESERVING THE KINDERGARTEN 


The kindergarten has been under fire sooner 
or later in nearly every community in which 
it has been introduced. We have said times 
without number in these columns that the kin- 
dergartners have been largely to blame for this 
condition of things. ‘They have been all too 
prone to flock by themselves, to be a “feature” 
of education with special unction, to hold their 
own conventions, to be content to have a small 
coterie of devoted educators, who, also, incline 
to be cliquish or clannish. The kindergarten 
will never be secure until the kindergartners 
cease to depend upon class consciousness for 
their security. 

The attitude of Superintendent Frank E. 
Parlin, of Cambridge, on the one hand, and of 
the Montessori “kindergarten,” on the other, 1s 
leading to fresh attacks from the non-believers, 
and the kindergartners must get into the edu- 
cational fold and not hope for security in a 
little side pen of their own. The wolves are 
howling without, and the kindergarten needs 
to have the high walls of the larger educa- 
tional fold. 

The educators as a whole must welcome 
them. The schools need them. They are not 
a luxury, they are as genuinely needed as 
drawing or cooking, as the first grade itself 
even. Of course it will always be opposed by 
the reactionaries. For their opposition there 
is now occasion to care. The expense howlers 
and watchdogs of the treasury will also be as 
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critical as opponents, but they are equally 
harmless. But there are opponents who are 
dangerous; they are the grade teachers. There 
are multitudes of primary teachers who do not 
hesitate to say that they would sooner receive 
hildren who have not been to a kindergarten 
than those who have. They hurt, for they are 
quoted violently by the other opponents. 


Why should primary teachers take this atti 
tude? Because the primary grades have been 
largely artificial and the kindergarten is pri- 
marily natural. Children from the kindergar- 
tens do not take kindly to the mechanical and 
artificial. If it is desirable that children at 
six years of age sit perfectly quiet for an hour 
at a time; if they are to take life so seriously 
that they are not to smile; if they are to aban- 
don all the social side of life; if they are to 
cease to appreciate the importance of good 
manners; if they are to do nothing except as 
they are told and when they are told, as in 
some traditional primary grades, then what 
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they have gained in the kindergarten will have 
to be unlearned before they can be counted 
upon to be good, little artificial mechanisms. 


No community can abandon the kindergar- 
ten and be modern, any more than it can aban- 
don its water works, its sewer system, its fire 
and police departments. ‘The 
along fairly well before there were water 
works, sewer systems, or fire and police depart- 
These are all expensive. ‘They are 
Water sometimes has 


world moved 


ments. 
usually under criticism. 
to be advertised as unwholesome; the sewer 
system is the worst thing in the world when 
it goes wrong. But we shall never get along 
without them. So with the kindergarten; it 
will make more or less trouble to the system, 
inistakes will be made in its name. but a city 
can no more maintain its self respect and aban 
don it than it could hope to attract desirable 
residents if it returned to a series of private 
The kindergarten is as vital educa 
tionally to a city as anything in the system 


cesspoo!s. 


The APPEAL OF GREEK 


MABEL K. WHITESIDE 


[A paper read before the Classical Associa- 
tion of Virginia at its first annual session in 
Norfolk, November 28—December 2, 1911.] 

Such a title even if extended to include 
Latin will probably be met by the educator 
who makes any claim to having “modern” 
ideas on the subject, with the answer that 
there is no appeal in either of these languages 
at all effective to-day. Such certainly would 
be the opinion of the average high school stu- 
dent, to whom Latin is a bore. (We may 
count Greek a negligible quantity to the high 
school student.) And both would probably 
agree that it is not at all desirable that there 
should be any appeal. For even as it is they 
look upon the passing of Greek with some such 
expressions as Charles II. must have observed 
upon the faces of those gathered round his 
bedside when he apologized for being “such 
in unconscionable time a-dying.” With all 


‘he speeding the process gets from the present 





trend of educational thoght, even Greek is an 
“unconscionable time a-dying.” With an ap- 
peal there is danger that it become immortal. 
And if immortal it must be left in the curricu- 
lum, the 
crowded. To this we all agree. 


is already over- 
But that the 


and curriculum 


‘elimination of the study of the Classics would 


be an unmixed good we do not agree. For 
there is a value in classical study, a value that 
cannot be gotten elsewhere. And there is an 
appeal even in so dead a language as Greek. 

The very term “dead languages” may have 
much to do with the unpopularity of these 
It was an evil day for Latin and 
Greek when, back in the time of Addison, this 
term first came into being, and in the minds 
of the public the elegrant distinctive Classics 
gave way to the dry and uninteresting dead 
It came near being the last day 
when we first began to hear of subjects that 
deal with Life spelled with a capital L. The 


subjects. 


languages. 
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very mention of this magic capital brings to 
mind a whole armed phalanx of arguments we 
have heard launched at the study of Greek on 


the score that it is impractical. 


“What is the use of studying Greek?” Or as 
the average college student, at any rate the col- 
lege girls, usually puts it: “What’s the use of 
studying Greek if I am not going to teach?” 
To both of which questions it is best to an- 
swer with a tacit acceptance of this word 
“use”; “No use whatever: certainly no use in 
studying a subject only to teach it.” To such 
a pass has the word practical brought us. For 
this as you know is not an isolated case. You 


have heard ad infinitum. “It is no prepara- 


tion for life.” “It does not aid in the struggle 
for existence.” And for it should be substi- 
tuted professional courses and all that to the 
general public is implied in the words Manual 


Training. 

It is of no value to the traveler abroad. 
Therefore it should give way to German or 
French or Spanish or Italian or Chinese or 
Japanese or any combination or combinations 
of these to be selected by the student with spe- 
cial references to the countries to be visited in 
Then the 
study of Greek narrows the mind, and we must 


the leisure of after school days. 


have something broad with special interest on 
the adjective broad and but little attention 
paid to the noun it is to modify. We might do 
well to heed Mr. Chesterton’s admonition to 
go back to our grammars and learn the value 
of the parts of speech. But Greek also fosters 
the unscientific spirit, and last and most op- 
probrious apparently it is “like Hebrew.” And 
“like Hebrew” it is to be consigned to the dim 
past or to the tender mercies of the theological 
student who alone can be conceived of as hav- 
ing any vocational interest in the study of 
Greek. 

These and others like them, the new and 
the startling along with the hoary and the 
worn-out, and all equally quotable and equally 
effective upon a generation eagerly seeking the 
ascensus facilis have led advocates of Greek 
into strange arguments both in defence of 
their favorite and to the disparagement of all 


We have shifted our positix 
again and again and have tried to meet eve: 


things new. 


new subject on its own ground. 


Was it a demand for Modern Languages’ 
As much as twenty years ego there was a 
learned proposal in the columns of the “Revue 
des deux Mondes” that Greek should be treat- 
ed as a modern language. All the prelim- 
inaries for the introduction of such courses 
into our curriculum were arranged. The de- 
tails of pronunciation were to be left to a con- 
ference of educated Greeks, and lo! our dead 
language would live again. 


Perhaps it was the sciences that we saw 
trespassing on our preserves. Immediately 
remembering our German training we asserted 
that we too had laboratories and accurate ob- 
servations and means of checking results, that 
we too trained the eye and the mind to the 
niceties of distinction and to ability in hand- 
ling data. And to prove our point we forth- 
with set ourselves to studying Greek after the 
scientific manner. We theorized in the De- 
ductive method, and verily we had our re- 
ward. The scientists, in the person of Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, says, we make a student 
cut loose from real objects and spend his days 
among diacritical marks, irregular conjuga- 
tions and distinctions without a difference, and 
that our orientation is lost. 


Another happy inspiration came from daily 
contrasting our mere handful of students with 
multitudes of earnest seekers after truth who 
flocked past our doors to join the class in Eng- 
list Literature. We longed for the privilege 
of teaching such classes. So we would make 
General Literature courses of our Greek. How 
many teachers of the Classics have had the 
temptation? And how many have resisted it ? 
Indeed it was a subtle temptation. All that 
the Greeks had to give would be better in 
translation than not at all. And such courses 
All our educational heri- 
tage from the days of the Renaissance would 
tend to make them popular. For it is not that 
student’s object to things Greek, but that they 
have been frightened away by the bogy of 
hard work, by Huxley’s statement that twelve 


would be popular. 
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rears of hard study left a boy unable to con- 
true a page of easy prose. And they have 
naturally turned aside to studies “just as 
good” for discipline, “better” as a preparation 
for life, and above all “useful after you leave 
Small wonder that we thought to 
lure them back by making our specialty in 
General Literature. And small wonder that 
the General Literature class grow out of our 
grasp, and out of the Greek Department, and 
had a professor of its own and joined the op- 
position. 

Indeed there is little need that we spend 
time in arguing the matter, and there is noth- 
ing to be gained in answering the old argu- 
ment based on utility and the practical life, 
and subjects of “greater importance to our 
modern civilization. We all agree that the 
heat of the strife over the position of Latin 
The oppornents are 
satisfied in that Greek certainly. is no longer 
required for admission or graduation at most 
of our colleges. The advocates are adjusting 
themselves to the changed conditions, realizing 
that much more than the mere position of 
Latin and Greek is involved, that this is only 
one phase of the whole educational contro- 
versy over prescribed and elective courses. 

Since then we find Greek shown of its glory, 
deprived of its ancient high position in the 
educational systems of our times, and gener- 
ally diseredited by those who claim to repre- 
sent the spirit of progress; it behooves us to 
decide for ourselves at any rate why we cling 
to this survival of a by-gone age, just what its 
appeal to us is. Before making our decision 
it might not be amiss to look at the question 
from an historical point of view and trace the 
history of this much-abused study of Greek. 

Among the Greeks themselves in the great 
Periclean age, education consisted in the study 
of their own classics. They had their sons 
memorize the Homeric poems believing that 
thus they would become imbued with a rever- 
ence for the past, and a desire to emulate in 
their own lives the virtues of the ancient he- 
roes—two ideas paramount in classical litera- 
tures which, by their constant and reiterated 
appeal to the Athenian youth, kept the study 


school.” 


and Greek is now over. 


of Homer from degenerating into Archaistic 
theorizing, but rather led to the incorporation 
of Heroic ideals into every-day life. 

Then came the Romans, as erger to submit 
to the Greeks in all things literary as they 
were to conquer them in war. They deliber- 
ately connected their past with the glories of 
Greek literature, and thereafter modeled, not 
only their education, but their very literary 
masterpieces on Greek forms. Nowhere in the 
history of literature is there another example 
of a people who so thoroughly assimilated*the 
literary form of another nation, yet so thor- 
oughly preserved intact their own message to 
the world, a message which gained potency 
from being so closely associated with their 
public life. And the message only lost its 
force when the emphasis became centered on 
rhetorical study as such. Then invitation of 
the form of great models without an actuating 
principle from within led to an unreal and es- 
sentially false mental life. And the habit of 
looking for excellence only in imitation led to 
a mental servility not far removed from the 
political servility of the times. 

But it was this formation and lack of con- 
tact with real life that kept classical culture 
from being repudiated by the early Christians 
as representing a spirit contrary to their own. 
For the classical ideal of vigorous expression 
and participation was directly opposed to the 
Christian ideal of humility and withdrawal 
from life. Soon, however, by a curious rever- 
sal of attitude, not uncommon in the history of 
great movements, we find Christianity reach- 
ing out and taking an active part in public 
life, while classicism and all that it stood for 
was relegated to the, never wholly dying out, 
but never having any further growth or influ- 
ence until brought to light again by the Re- 
vival of Learning. 

In the Renaissance education returned to 
the methods of antiquity. One of the most 
significant results of this event was the return 
of Greek to Western Europe. New discoveries 
on monastery shelves were welcomed with far 
more enthusiasm than is accorded the discov- 
ery of a new play by Sophocles to-day. But 
on top of this revival of the old ideals came 
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another period of journalism and withdrawal 
from life, which, aided by the Protestant Re- 
formation led to another in the position of the 
Classics until by the close of the seventeenth 
century the times did not seem very auspici- 
ous for Greek. But the eighteenth saw a re- 
vival again through the Jesuits in France, and 
through new ideals in the English schools, and 
the nineteenth has seen another attack due, in 
part, to the attitude of the German universi- 
ties—Germany has gathered in more tropies 
from the study of the Classics than any other 
nation. 

This traces the history of the study of Greek 
down to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The seope of modern life has so wid- 
ened and our educational outlook has become 
so much broader that we are bewildered by the 
number of things that press upon our atten- 
tion. It is no wonder that men think time 
might he better spent than in the study of a 
civilization and language that reached its 
highest growth before the dominating influ- 
ence of our own civilization came into being. 
That men of influence in the educational world 
do think so is proved by the numerous arti- 
cles in our educational journals, advocating 
broader courses of study, by which they mean 
less Latin and Greek, and more Science and 
History. And with the growth of new schools 
especially in the West, taking up these new 
courses of study, it is but natural that there 
should be a decline in the number of students 
taking Greek. You can find statistics on this 
point—any number of them and any numbers 
in them—to prove that Greek is dying, and on 
the other hand that Greek is not dying. For 
verification and for choice of sides I refer you 
to the files of the School Review, The Classi- 
cal Journol and the Popular Science Monthly 
And by listening to the papers at any meeting 
of classical teachers you can gain a little in- 
formation not contained in these rows of fig- 
You will learn that the number of stu- 
dents of Greek in our colleges is not as large 


ures. 


as it ought to be, that the number in our pri- 
vate preparatory schools is not as large as it 
once was, and the number in our public high 
schools is not as small as it soon will be. if the 


present trend in education keeps up. For thi: 
state of affairs we all, teachers and lovers o! 
the Classics, have our theories. Surely they 
should be at our fingers’ ends by this time. We 
have argued the case long and strenuously. 
sut as I intimated above it is not by argu 
It is not by 
Herbert Spencer, or 
It is by finding what 
Perhaps the answer 
will come quickest by asking when Greek has 
And we find in 
the historical survey above that it has been at 
the times when they have revived the ideals 
with which the Greeks themselves studied 
their own Classics. The Athenian youth saw 
exemplified in his Homer the cardinal virtues 
of his race and was fired with an ambition to 
be worthy of his part. The Romans saw in 
Greek culture a literature as great as their 
own political life, and set themselves the task 
that literature by their own efforts. The Ren- 
aissance brought in another period when men 
strove for a revivified intellectual life. There 
was no need in these periods to ask what was 
the appeal of Greek. And when we get away 
from things and into ideals again, there is no 
need to-day. 


ment that we can save the day. 
answers to Huxley or 
their modern successors. 
is in the Classics for us. 


done most for its students. 


The appeal lies in the rich rhythm and 
liquid flow of the language, in the height of 
the ideals that Greek has given to our civiliza- 
tion and our literature, even to use an out-worn 
phrase in its adaptibility to life. We have al- 
ways had and always will have a use for the 
life of the man Socrates, for the principles 
that governed his conduct. We have never been 
as much as a thousand years from Ther- 
mopyle, and Pericles’ Funeral Oration has 
lost none of its charm. Of course there are 
days of drudgery at the beginning just as 
there is drudgery at the beginning of every 
subject. And Latin and Greek are hard, but 
not harder than a great many other studies, 
and certainly not too hard for the average 
student. And they amply repay all the time 
and effort put into them. The capable teacher 
can so plan the work that it will not be dull 
and monotonous, and from the start can bring 
out the depth and richness of the language. 
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And it is this depth and beauty that we 
want to-day. It is these that can serve us even 
n our newest education. For in Greek we 
tind the simplicity and beauty of life as well 
is its stern struggles for human progress— 
surely not lessons of no import for our stu- 
dents, lessons that they appreciate all the more 
from the fact that they were advocated by a 
people who flourished betore the Christian era. 
Of course these translations are better than the 
student can make for himself. The study of 
(Gireek is not a necessity, only highly desirable. 
I am not advocating a smattering of Greek as 
a panacea for our educational troubles, but I 
certainly may be allowed a word against a 
smattering of all things but Greek. And I 
do insist that classical study, including Greek, 
is not a monstrosity imposed upon man in the 
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dim religious past and somehow surviving in a 
sort of dark cellar growth into our own day. 
Neither is it mere academic superstition, an 
enemy to progress. It is rather an index sign 
of a desire to lift our intellectual life to a 
higher plane; and it is not to be taken away 
from our students simply because their fathers 
have forgotten what they learned of it, but is 
to be left to them for what it has done in the 
times of our growth and for what it will yet 
accomplish for us. What this may be we will 
know in the day when we realize that our 
higher education will give us not simply a 
higher order of what we would get anyway, 
but something greater, beyond, of infinitely 
more value, a something that can come to us 
in no other way. 


SOME AIDS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


LULA O, ANDREWS 


VL. 


Tue Persona Toucu. 


The attempt to discuss the personal influence 
of the teacher himself as an indispensable fac- 
tor in the teaching of composition is like tread- 


ing upon holy ground. But that we are some- 
times permitted to do, provided we put off our 
shoes in reverent recognition of the place 
whereon we stand. 


Most visitors to Rome find their way, at 
some time, to the Sistine Chapel in the Vati- 
can Palace, to see Michael Angelo’s wonder- 
ful paintings of the Creation. Among the 
pictures that hold the attention longest is The 
Ureation of Man. One notices first the reclin- 
ing figure of the man, impressive in form and 
proportion, splendid in possibility and prom- 
ise, but with muscles still inactive and facul- 
ties still inert, lacking yet the pulsing flow of 
vigor and life. Then the gaze is held almost 
spellbound by the majestic presence of the 
Creator. Upborne by a heavenly host He is 
poised, with outstretched arm and extended 
finger, about to touch the lifeless hand of man 


and so complete His greatest Work. The be- 
holder can feel the thrill of the powerful cur 
rent of life that leaps from that divine touch. 
In reverent admiration he exclaims, “The fin- 
ger of the Creator!” and when he reluctantly 
turns away the name of the marvelous paint- 
ing is changed forever in his thoughts. 

The finger of a creator! That is what the 
personal touch of the teacher of composition 
must be, in his feeble, finite, human 
However wise and skillful he may be in the 
understanding and application of the peda- 
gogical procedures and literary methods in- 


way. 


volved in the development of expressional 
power, he fails of the highest ends for which 
even classroom practices are devised; he cannot 
complete his work, unless he can exercise the 
life-giving function of touching the depths of 
his pupils’ natures and vitalizing the dormant 
powers of their minds and hearts into vigor- 
ous and joyous activity. 

While this is an important characteristic of 
all true teaching. it is a peculiar and vital ne- 
cessity in the teaching of composition. Before 
pupils can shape their thoughts, they must 
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think: 
must feel: before they can portray lfe; they 


before they can express feeling, they 


must live. The teacher cannot, dare not, limit 
his teaching to the mere manner and processes 
of expressing thought. He must go farther and 
deeper and concern himself primarily and 
fundamentally with that which lies behind and 
beneath all expression that deserves the name, 
whether in the shape of poem or sermon, or 
painting or statute. He fulfils his truest func- 
tion, therefore, and finds his greatest delight 
in striving to energize the thinking-power of 
his pupils, enlarge their experiences, deepen 
their feelings, quicken their lives, build up and 
fortify their characters. To do otherwise is 
but to pursue the shadow and lose the sub- 
stance, to perfect the form and withhold the 
breath of life. 

The composition teacher, more than any 
other, except the teacher of literature, needs to 
hold fast to Ruskin’s idea of education: “We 
do not educate a man by telling him what he 
knew not, but by making him what he was 
A man speaks so because he thinks so 
So does 


not.” 
and is so—unless he speak falsehood. 
a boy. To mold thought and character is, 
consequently, a powerful aid in shaping lan- 
guage ability. “Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Then filling the 
heart generously is an important element in 


producing fluency of expression. 


“Tt is not enough to speak, 
But to speak true.” 


So the acquisiti¢ n of ease and effectiveness 
in speech is not so much the plastering on 
of rules and precepts outside the life as the 
awakening of truth and the kindling of life- 
purposes inside the life. There can be no surer 
way of promoting the growth of genuine ex- 
pressional ability than by creating in the 
classroom an atmosphere in which lofty ideals 
and noble enthusiasms grow. 

If composition stands, as it should do, for 
the development of power in the sincere ex- 
pression of one’s very own thoughts in one’s 
very own words, it becomes the most intensely 
personal and individual creative activity that 
in possibly offer to any pupil. 


the school room ¢! 


The teacher who is qualified to guide such a: 
activity aright must, of necessity, possess 
high type of creative ability himself. He musi 
create interest and desire where they do not 
already exist, and call forth purpose and mo- 
tive; he must arouse thought and imagination, 
and develop good taste and appreciation; he 
must prove the inspirer of hope and courage, 
of confidence and determination; he must open 
blind eyes and unseal deaf ears to the beauty 
of everyday sights and ‘the harmony of every- 
day sounds; he must awaken sympathy and 
consideration for the many-sided life of hu- 
mankind ;—he must, in short, be within him- 
self the chief source of all language inspira- 
tion and character ideals for his class. 

No one can accomplish such delicately vital 
duties with the tip of a pencil or the point of 
a pen. Nor can he do so by firmly barricad- 
ing himself behind a heavy wooden desk in his 
classroom, or by exercising a long-distance, 
arm-chair supervision over his pupils from 
behind the closed door of his office. Disas- 
trous failure awaits the teacher of composition 
who indulges the self-centered tendencies of 
a hermit or a recluse. He must not shut him- 
self in completely, even with his books—still 
less with his red ink. He should have “an 
invincible taste for men and women.” He 
must come out into the open, love life, live 
broadly, and interests, keen 
sympathies, strong and stable enthusiasms. In 
no other way can he complete that breadth of 
equipment, that ripeness of scholarship, that 


possess lively 


sagacity of judgment, that richness of re- 
sources, which his pupils may recall in later 
years with the grateful thought, “Of his full- 
ness have we all received.” 

Perfect “machine contrivances” of method 
and plan and pedagogical device may produce 
highly desirable results in the outer aspects of 
composition, but only the strong, sympathetic, 
personal touch of a friendly hand can quicken 
the deep inner elements that lie at the heart 
of all werthy expression. The teacher must 
come down among his pupils, where he can 
see them at the proper angle and in the right 
light, and where he can place his own invigor- 
ating life close beside theirs. He must know 
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them at close range, through and through, in 
ind out—their weakness and strength, their 
idmirations and antipathies, their tenipta/ions 
ind aspirations, their defeats and _ victories. 
How else shall he be able to create strong 
interest and establish ruling motives? How 
else shall he have the wisdom to fit the assign- 
ment to the need, and inspire courage for the 
task‘ How, otherwise, shall he know when 
to put out his hand in kindly encouragement, 
or in gentle warning, or in firm restraint ¢ 
He must lose no slightest opportunity to come 
into daily contact with them as individuals 
instead of a mass. Through the smiling glance, 
the cordial greeting, the casual conversation, as 
well as through the personal conference, and 
the note of comment upon their work, he seeks 
to establish a confidential and helpful relation- 
ship between himseif ani them. Fe sper1s 
long hours with his class list in the quiet of 
his room, face to face with them in imagina- 
tion, studying earnestly the gifts and needs of 
each one. 

It is equally important that his pupils see 
and know him for what he really is in him- 
self and in his relation to them. They must 
recognize his earnestness and sincerity, and 
feel his good-will and hearty interest in their 
welfare. They should respect and admire him 
as a cultured man and as a strong, efficient 
teacher; they should have confidence in his 
judgment and justice. They should welcome 
him as a friend and playfellow who is re- 
sponsive to their pleasure, and should seek 
him as a counsellor and helper, who is ready to 
meet their sorest needs. And if sometimes 
they seem to press upon him too closely and 
insistently, it may be that he will have the 
secret joy of perceiving that “virtue has gone 
out of him” in very truth. 

Yet all these things must he do as if he 
did them not. Otherwise, he may seem to lay 
himself open to the charge of a “consciously 
selective conduct” that repels and antagonizes 
instead of winning confidence, and that causes 
his “good to be evil spoken of” as sentiment- 
ality, cant, or hypocrisy. He may most sin- 


cerely feel that he has come to his pupils that 
they may have life in thought, in character, 


in expression, and have it more abundantly, 
yet the feeling is to him so much a necessity 
in his werk that he never thinks of putting it 
into words, either for himself or for any one 
else. He performs his function by being rather 
than by doing, and his most valuable personal 


and professional assets are “a heart that never 
hardens, a temper that never tires, and a touch 
that never hurts.” 

What class can be dumb when such a teacher 
wishes them to speak, or paralyzed when he 
expects them to write? It is inevitable that 
they shall express themselves, for he has en- 
riched all their sources of thought and speech ; 
he has inspired them with faith in their own 
he has communicated to them his own 
love and zeal for the language; he has emptied 
his own rich life and experience into theirs. 


powers ; 


As sure and as satisfying as the swelling bud 
and bursting, blossom will be their gradually 
unfolding thought and their constantly ex- 
panding language power. 

And if he ever secretly, wistfully dreams 
of a reward, what more can he possibly wish 
than to know that his pupils say of him in 
grateful pride, “When he lays his hand upon 
me and tells me that I can, then I know that 
I can!” 





OUR MOTHER TONGUE 
Beyond the vague Atlantic deep, 
Far as the farthest prairies sweep, 
Where forest glooms the nerve appall. 
Where burns the radiant western fall; 
One duty lies on old and young, 
With filial piety to guard, 
As on its greenest native sward, 
The glory of the English Tongue. 
That ample speech! That subtle speech! 
Apt for the need of all and each: 
Strong to endure; yet prompt to bend 
Wherever human feelings tend. 
Preserve its foree—expand its powers: 
And through the maze of civic life, 
In letters, commerce, even in strife, 
Forget not it is yours and ours. 
—Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton Mil- 


nes). 
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INTERPRETING THE ACTIONS OF PUPILS 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


In Oriental! the times of the 


old prophets, he was considered a wise person 


countries, 1n 


who could interpret dreams and signs and 
other phenomena. Such persons were held in 
great esteem by their fellowmen. 

What skill of the Oriental 
people is also true of the real interpreter in 
To be able to explain 


is true of the 


the schoolroom to-day. 
to your own satisfaction the actions of pupils 
under your care, and to be able to do justice 
to all is a task which at times assumes large 
proportions. You may.in your short-sighted- 
ness think an action to mean just the opposite 
from which it was intended. Sometimes it is 
hard for a teacher to interpret the actions of 
an older person. A may be as easily 


mistaken in the interpretation of an action as 


person 


was the naughty boy who eluded punishment 
by creeping under the bed where his mother 
could not reach him. Shortly after, his father 
‘ame in, and when told of the state of affairs, 
crawled on his hands and knees under the bed 
in search of his son to punish him. To the 
astonishment of the father he was greeted 
with the inquiry, “Is she after you, too, Pa?” 

A great many young people who enter the 
profession of teaching, expect to find difficul- 
ties all through the year, and therefore they 
interpret every little look or motion of pupils 
as something which means defiance or mockery ; 
they make seeming trouble too prominent; 
things which ought to be regarded as just little 
incidents along the way, are taken as inten- 
tional misdemeanors on the part of the pupils, 
A Chinese officiil, sent on a special errand 
to Europe, gave orders that a hundred and 
fifty pounds of salt should be placed in his 
luggage, lest he should find no salt in European 
countries. 

There are multitudes of foreboding teachers 
who have weighted themselves just as unwise- 
ly. Your imagination will help you sometimes 
to magnify the actions of your pupils, and, 
unless you are guarded in your judgment, vou 
will think many times that pupils mean to be 
mischievous or to annoy you, when really they 


are utterly ignorant of doing anything wrong 
Teachers worry over the actions of pupils 
sometimes, whereas if they knew the real mo 
tive of their actions, there would not be any 
worry whatever. 

A farmer plowed around a stone in a field 
for five years. He broken a mowing 
knife, a hay rake, and a wagon wheel against 
it, besides losing his temper and the use of 


had 


the ground in which it lay, all because he 
supposed it was such a large stone that it 
would take too much time and labor to remove 
it. One year when he began to plow the field 
for corn, and fearing that he might break his 
plow or cultivator against the stone, he took 
a crowbar and poked around it to find out its 
real size, and it was one of the surprises of 
his life to find that it was little more than two 
feet long. It was standing on one edge, and 
was so light in weight that he lifted it into 
the wagon without help. 

Imagine the farmer plowing around that 
stone for five years, wondering all the while 
whether it was too large to move, only to 
learn that he could handle it with ease. 

Teachers shrink at something which does not 
exist, until a seeming trouble becomes almost 
a real one. One-half the terror would be gone 
or disappear if the teacher had enough courage 
to investigate the matter. The trouble which 
lies down with you at night and confronts 
you on awakening in the morning is not the 
trouble you have faced, but the trouble whose 
proportions you do not know. You will find 
that the things which have given you the most 
worry are the things which never happened, 
but which your imagination led you to believe 
would happen. 

A teacher told me that she came very near 
making a great mistake during the first year 
of her teaching, before she had learned much 
of the language of interpretation. Among her 
pupils was a large girl, who was rather hard 
to manage. She came to school one day with 
a long dress, one that touched the floor, all 


around. She interpreted the act in this way: 
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Now she wants to worry me because I kept 
her in at recess yesterday, and she has worn 
her mother’s dress this morning in order to 
have some fun, and create a sensation, which, 
in turn, will make me trouble. My first 
thought was to send her home to put on her 
own dress; my second thought was to take a 
switch and use it upon her for such insolence ; 
then I thought I would wait until intermis- 
sion, and speak with her about it; but in the 
meantime kept my eye upon her and watched 
the other pupils. Sometimes the pupils in a 
school will help you to interpret the actions 
of others. Her pupils helped her out at that 
time. She discovered one thing that was use- 
ful to her; it was that the girl had not con- 
fided to any of the other pupils her design in 
wearing the long dress, for they seemed to em- 
barrass her very much by watching her in her 
new uniform. The teacher said: This was a 
useful lesson to me, and led me to study the 
case more thoroughly. There are some things 
that come to you like an inspiration, and there 
flashed through my mind a thought of in- 
valuable worth, and the truth dawned on me 
like a flash; that there comes a period in the 
life of a girl when she changes the length of 
her skirts. How thankful I was that I did 
not act upon my first impulse or certain in- 
terpretation of her act, for I certainly was so 
much mistaken. I have often thought about 
how much humiliated she would nave been 
had I criticized her publiciy; how it might 
have changed the whole course of her life, 
and she might never have become the noted 
physician she now is. 

There are times when you need to be very 
careful in your interpretations of the acts of 
your pupils. It takes very much judgment. 
skill, tact. and knowledge to teach school, and 
make no mistakes. 

A few years ago, a teacher gave an Irish 
boy a sound whipping for laughing aloud in 
school. The boy was sitting at his desk at 
work on some lesson, when suddenly he burst 
into a laugh, astonishing the whole school. 
The teacher asked what he meant by such con- 
duct. The boy was very much ashamed of 
the act, and asked the teacher’s pardon, saying 


he was just thinking what a mistake the author 
of the book had made in the reading lesson, 
which said that a man jumped from a bridge 
and landed in the water. I do not see, said the 
boy, how a man can land in water. His laugh- 
ing was purely spontaneous, and a teacher of 
judgment would have been proud of a boy so 
manly as to apologize, and who had the Irish 
ability to see the seeming contradiction in the 
statement. Your best judgment and skill must 
be continually utilized if you get clear con- 
ceptions of the actions of pupils. 

If you go into a garden and look tor cob- 
webs, you will find them: but if you look for 
flowers and fruit, they are to be found also. 
If you go into the schoolroom to look for 
good traits of character, you will find them; 
but if you are looking for defects and trouble 
continually, they can be found. 

A Yankee pilot made an excellent reply to 
the owner of a Mississippi river steamboat. 
The boat was lying at New Orleans, and the 
Yankee applied for the vacant post of pilot, 
saying that he could give satisfaction. provided 
they were looking for a man about his size. 

Your size will do well enough. said the 
owner of the boat, as he looked at the rugged 
build of the applicant, with some amusement, 
but do you know about the river. where the 
snags and rocks are ? 

Well, I am pretty well acquainted with the 
river, said the Yankee, but I do not knova 
where the snags are: it would take too much 
time and trouble to find every rock and snag 
in the river. 

Do you not know where the snags are? said 
the owner, in surprise: then how do you ex- 
pect to get a position as pilot on this river? 

Well, said the Yankee, I do not know where 
they are, but I do know where they are not, 
and that is where I calculate to do my sailing. 

What is true of the pilot is true of the 
teacher and her work. Go where the snags 
are not found in the work; find the deep water, 
it is the safest in school work. There will 
be enough to do in the schoolroom without 
hunting out the snags and running against 
them, just to find out their true nature. 

(To be continued.) 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


JUNIOR LEAGUE PRIZE WINNERS 


During the past session there were organ- 
ized in the State sixty Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
or Junior Leagues. We wish we had space to 
tell about the fine work done by these clubs, 
but it is impossible in this issue. We feel, 
however, that we must mention the prize win- 
ners for the year. 

Best Apron. Prize of ten dollars won by 
Lorna Elliott, of Virgilina, Halifax county. 

Best Paper on Agriculture. Prize of ten 
dollars, won by Walter Beaty, of Cedarville 
School, Warren county. 

Best Paper on Consumption. Prize of ten 
dollars, won by Lula Shupe, of Seven Mile 
Ford, Smyth county. 

Club sending in the best report. Prize of 
ten dollars, won by the Man Graded School, 
Scott county, W. P. Kenady, principal. 

We hope to see this work organized on a 
much larger scale next session. More prizes 
will be offered, a fine lot of work will be out- 
lined for the boys and girls, and scores of 
schools that did not this year identify them- 
selves with the movement will join. ‘he liter- 
ary society is not broad enough in its scope. 
We need an organization in our schools that 
will interest pupils in school improvement, in 
athletics, and in the practical things of life. 
The clubs will fill this need. 


LETTERS FROM SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


We recently sent to school board clerks a 
circular letter in which we emphasized the fol- 
lowing things: 1. Painting exteriors and in- 
teriors. 2. Purchasing covered water-coolers. 
3. Dustless floor oil. 4. Sanitary outbuilding. 

We had some interesting replies to this cir- 
cular four of which we publish making brief 
comments where it seems advisable. 

CLAREMONT, Va., June 7, 1912. 

My Dear Sir: Your circular letter to School Board 


Clerks is at hand and contents of same fully noted 
and I am glad to say to you that all the good (and 


they are all good) suggestions that you make in 
this letter have been carried out here in the Clare 
mont Schools, buildings and grounds, in so far as 
it is possible to do so. 

Last year we had everything painted inside and 
out and ail of our buildings put in good sanitary 
condition, and will also say that we have floors not 
only scrubbed, but oiled with dustless floor oil be- 
fore the session begins, and then during all vaca- 
tions, so that they are always in fair condition. 

Our teachers have taken a pride in hanging framed 
pictures in all the rooms, and we also have window 
shades where needed. 

We have used covered water coolers for years, and 
each child has a private cup to drink from, and no 
two use the same one. 

We also furnish soap, water and paper towels for 
use in all rooms, and the teachers see that every 
child has clean hands and faces. 

Your mention of the lack of proper outhouses in 
some districts is a thing that seems to me to be un- 
called for, and I think that no district can be so 
poor that it cannot afford to have proper and sani- 
tary privies built at every school and separated— 
the boys from the girls. In fact, I do not think that 
any district should be allowed to run a school with- 
out proper outhouses, and upon this I think the 
State Board should insist. 

I am glad to have your letter, and with the hope 
that every district in this State will profit by your 
suggestions, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. HAnNey, 
Clerk School Board. 


The above is a most interesting letter. We 
think that a school board should see that every 
school-house in the district is sanitary, that it 
has a covered water-cooler, a sufficient number 
of properly located windows, some means of 
ventilation, and properly constructed out- 
houses. We believe a board should provide the 
above things or most of them regardless of the 
term because the health of the children is more 
important than anything else. 


Comorn, King Georce County, VA. 

Dear Sir: Thanks for your circular letter. It 
appeals to me more than anything, along school 
lines, that I have seen for some time. Your water 
holder for the schools is something we tried to get 
last session, but failed to find anything as cheap as 
you name. We will look into this matter and secure 
a few for our best conducted schools. Is the “stand- 
ard floor dressing” the same as the “dustless oil” of 
our country stores? We are a little handicapped in 
the matter of building school houses. The house 
specified by the School Regulations is more expen- 
sive than we think is necessary. We built a house 
just before the regulations were enforced. This 
house is well built, on cement pillars, 10 feet pitch, 
large windows, lowered from the top, galvanized iron 
roofing and well painted. The carpenter’s bill for 
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Every person who has seen it 


this house was $440. 
says that it satisfies every requirement of a country 


schoolhouse. To build the regulation house would 
cost nearly double as much The extras to this 
house, as we contend, adds nothing to its value as 
a schoolhouse. The vestibule we consider unneces- 
sary: the cloak room we consider objectionable, 
because during damp days the wraps have no chance 
to dry and mischievous boys have a chance to tam- 
per with the children’s luncheons. And what is the 
use of patent ventilation to a room with all sides 
exposed to the weather, windows that can be low- 
ered from the top, and the outside door being fre- 
quently opened by the passing in and out of the chil- 
dren. 1 would write more about our sparsely set- 
tled country making the average attendance so small 
that some of the schools had to be closed before the 
end of the session, but won't tire you, for you an- 
ticipate the conditions as well as I can state them. 
What we wish you to advise us is, whether or not 
we can build such houses as we deem suited for 
their purposes, or must we conform to the regula- 
tions. Your favorable reply will enable us to build 
a house for the coming session. Whereas, if we 
have to conform to the regulations it will be seve- 
ral years before we can do s0, as we can save only 
about $100 per year for building purposes. 

Your early reply will be much appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
T. T. ARNOLD, 
Clerk Rappahannock District School Board. 

(Division superintendents are required to approve 
all plans for new wpuildings, and have the right to 
require a one-room school to be built in strict accord- 
ance with the plan sent out from the Department. 
Where the district has sufficient funds to erect a 
building in accordance with State plans, the super- 
intendent is justified in requiring this. But there 
is no State law forbidding the erection of build- 
ing, provided it has the required pitch (12 feet), 
light, and some means of ventilation. All windows 
should be adjustable, and there should be a jacketed 
stove.) 


As to making the school attractive we think 
the trustees should hold teachers and patrons 
responsible for this to a large extent. Many 
teachers have organized improvement leagues 
that have purchased water-coolers. cleaned up 


the grounds, and secured pictures for the 
sghools. With our inadequate school funds it 


is necessary to get the co-operation of the pa- 
trons. 





Forest Deport, Va., June 14, 1912. 
Mr. J. H. Brxrorp, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir: I am a good deal interested in your 
circular of June ist to the School Board Clerks. The 
suggestions appear practical. But everything costs 
money, and of course if you spend in one direction 
you must save in another. Our district is in debt 
now. Is a school board justifici in shortening 
the term in order to paint the house when the paint- 
ing is not absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of the building? Or to buy pictures under the same 
conditions? Or to buy floor dressing and water 
coolers? One trouble about improving the house or 


grounds is the damage likely to come to the deserted 
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house in the long summer months. The grounds 
cannot be very much improved and kept in good 
order unless they are enclosed. I built a fence 


around a house some years ago, but it did no good. 
The gates were constantly left open. As | under- 
stand it, you wish to impress on us among other 
things the importance of making the schoolhouse 
attractive. and so interest scholars, teacher and 
patrons. ‘he question is about the relative impor- 
tance of the length of the term and the beautifying 
of the house and grounds. Perhaps you would 
kindly give some general information or suggestions. 
What do vou think of the giving of prizes tor per- 
fect attendance, &c., by the trustees? 
Very truly yours, 
S. H. Htursarp, 
Clerk Forest District School Board. 


We think the question at the end of Mr. 
Hubbard’s letter contains a sugges- 
tion. Why should not o district board offer a 
prize to the school having the most attractive 


valuable 


grounds and class rooms each session or to 
the school making the greatest improvement 
along these lines? We believe that a plan of 
this kind would transform the schools of the 
district in a few years. ‘T'ry it. 


Occoquan. Va., June 16, 1912. 
Mr. J. H. Binvorp, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 

My Dear Sir: Your circular letter of June ist came 
duly to hand. We let contracts on that day for 
painting all the schoolhouses in our district; we give 
our school property a genera] overhauling most every 
year; we put the water coolers in last year; this 
year we are having all desks varnished, except those 
that are replaced with new ones: we are putting in 
the ventilation system, as we come around to them. 
We hope to have all our houses up to date after 
awhile. We will have ail sanitary privies this year 
when school opens, and will have the floors oiled. 
We thank you for the letter. We will appreciate 
anything you have of interest at any time 

L. LepMAn, 
Clerk of School Board. 


CLARKSVILLE. V,.. June 4, 1912. 


Mr. J. H. Binrorp, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: Have seen so many letters from the 
little Primary Schools, thought I would write and 


tell you of mine. 

I don’t like to deceive people, so will tell you in 
the beginning that I did not have an Improvement 
League at my school. I can almost hear you say: 
“What on earth is that teacher writing to me, when 
she does not have an organization of any kind?” 

The patrons of my community—or rather some of 


them, for there are a few ideal ones—are tue most 
peculiar I have ever taught among. They think 
their only duty is to criticize the teacher, which 


duty, to do them justice, they perform to perfection. 
Have been criticized for singing patriotic songs. 
They want me to sing nothing but hymns. One 
patron thought it silly for me to introduce individ- 
ual cups. I learned later that one of his family 
died with consumption, and I suppose he was sensi- 
tive. And the most ridiculous of all, one of the 
patrons said: “I was too good to teach.” It cer- 
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tainly provoked me. I started to resign as teacher 
of a Sunday school class I suppose he thought I 
was too good because I taught one of those. So that 
is one reason I did not have an Improvement 
League—the patrons’ love of criticism, and the roads 
are so rough in winter, almost impassable. How- 
ever, will tell you the little improvements the chil- 
dren and inyself made 

I taught at a very old school. I 
school in my childhood and my 
went there when she was young. We 
to raise the fifteen dollars toward our library, for 
there was not any library at all at this school. We 
had a box-supper—an old but convenient way of 
raising money—and in one evening we raised $42.15, 
for which we sent money for library, painted walls 
(the walls had remained unpainted so long the 
painter told me he had a hard job of it), purchased 
life-size pictures of Washington, Lee, Jackson, Long- 


used to go to the 
mother also 
were anxious 


days, 


fellow and others, also some Perry pictures, his- 
torical scenes and others, gave fifteen dollas to 
trustees to help toward new desks. And again this 


year in the same month as last year, February, we 
had another box-supper, and very much to my gsur- 
prise raised $43.31. We ordered eighteen new books, 


oiled floor, had a dilapidated blind fixed, and with 
the remainder of the money extended school one 
month. This was the first six months’ term they 


[ tried to keep the school 
the fall we would 
other times with 


had had for quite a while. 
decorated as well as I could. In 
decorate with autumn leaves, and 
holly, mistletoe and running cedar. 

As for our yard, am leaving that to be made more 
attractive by the next teacher. We just thought if 
we kept it clean we did pretty well, as it is right 
large. We had a fall cleaning, which consisted of 
cutting up briars and digging broom straw up, and 
then a general sweeping of the whole yard. I did 
not think of asking the patrons to help me, for they 
were not used to helping at schools, and I cared not 
to introduce it, for I am sure they would have gotten 
a petition up to send me to some asylum; however, 


they were very kind in lending the implements in 
cleaning up. 

I don’t know whether all schools have their little 
weekly newspapers or not, but we had lots of fun 
out of ours The children voted for their first 
editor, but after that I appointed a boy one week, 


and a girl the next, from the fourth grade up. The 
children begged to name it Finchley High School 
Weekly, which I let them do, for I knew everybody 
would know it was only a country backward school. 
It was read on Friday afternoons. I found it to be 
very instructive, and was surprised to see so much 
interest taken. 

We also had a little Embroidery or Sewing Class. 
We did not think of this until the division superin- 
tendent of our county, Mr. Bedinger, came and was 
speaking of different clubs, so soon after this I or- 
ganized this little class. I then gave an hour recess. 


The first half an hour they would pla), the next 
half an hour they would sew on dolls’ clothes—for 
almost all my girl pupils were small—and em- 


‘hey did well in the time they had. 

One thing I regret very much, and that is, we 
have not received our bookease, but I think it will 
probably arrive before very long; any way I am 
still in hopes of getting it: for almost any one would 
know we need one, as they are in the same box they 
came in, and the last time I looked in the box there 
were chewed up bits of paper by rats, and am so 
afraid they will eat up my books. I mean the school 
library. I am 


broidery. 


Yours trury, 


Heten L. CHANDLER. 
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The Rivanna Citizens’ League is progressing under 
the most auspicious circumstances. 

I'wo meetings have been conducted already since 
the fall term of school. Suitable music, readings, 
etc., together with the business transacted, made the 
time spent pleasant as well as profitable. 

I name below a list of school articles procured by 
the League: 

A large unabridged dictionary and stand, window 
shades, globe, dustless crayons, erasers, maps, teach- 
er’s chair, organ, water coolers, basin and towels, 
large flag and pole, large bell and cupola on top of 
schoolhouse, floors oiled, etc. 

October 23d g box-supper was much enjoyed by 
the public at large. Over fifteen dollars being raised, 
we decided to procure the forty-dollar library fur- 
nished by the State. 

Unflagging interest has been manifested by pa- 
trons and citizens. It has imbued us with the real 
school spirit, and we welcome this organization be- 
cause we know that the upbuilding of the school will 
result in lasting good for the community. A Junior 
League has been organized. Much profit will be 
derived from it. Money has been raised to defray 
expenses for literature. 

At the County Fair four of the pupils of our school 
took the prize on their corn, one being first prize. 

In fact, I do not think I ever saw such interest 
shown by the people. 

We are working for a high school, and I trust the 
Co-operative Education Association will send us a 
speaker to talk in our behalf. 

Respectfully yours. 
F. Peart Correy. 
Secretary. 
Wilmington, Va. 





ADDITIONAL REPORT OF CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 
AT’ WORSHAM, PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA, 


As a kind of off-shoot of the Improvement League, 
the ladies of the community have organized a 
“Mutual, Co-operative, Improvement Circle,” School 
matters are not taken up their meetings, held once 
a month at the homes of the different members 
(some ten or a dozen in number), but their pro- 
grams consist of subjects that are calculated more 
or less to improve, enlighten and entertain each 
member For instance, one of their meetings will 
be an “Oliver Wendell Holmes” one, and each mem- 
ber comes prepared in a definite capacity apropos of 


the subject—one lady will read an essay on the 
author, another recite some of his poetry, still 
another give an appreciation of him, etc. The meet- 


ing for this month is a “Saint Valentine’s celebra- 
tion.”” The member who is entertaining “The Circle” 
serves refreshments at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. W. 

‘The above report is given because this organiza- 
tion is the result of the Citizens’ League. Its foun- 
ders were the earliest members of the League; and 
the formation of this organization is of vast import 
to the League and to the community. 





‘I am well pleased with the Journal, and 
do not want to miss a single number.” 





“The Journal is better this year than ever 
and one of the best in the country, and I ain 
trying to get every teacher to read it regu- 
larly.” 
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September days are here again 


And goldenrod is aglow; 


The children have come back to town. 


SEPTEMBER 


For school is open, you know. 


With faces bright and laughing 


Their tasks they now begin: 


The schoolroom hums with voices. 


There are busy folks within. 


And they will learn their lessons, 
And mind the teacher’s rule. 
Ah. there are many grown folks 
Would like to be at school. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF OUR INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


In the turmoil and anxiety of the Spanish- 
American war, the annexation of Hawaii 
aroused little comment. Yet, in the signing 
by the president, July 7, 1£98, of the joint res- 
olution of Congress, an important bit of his- 
tory was made. 

For about two generations Hawaii had been 
closely allied to the United States, and had 
fast been taking on our civilization. ‘The rais- 
ing of the star-spangled banner on July 7 or 
August 12, was made the culmination of a 
jong policy, which had bound the two coun- 


tries closely together. 
STRATEGIC VALU! 


The Hawaiian Islands are in the Pacific 
ocean. between eighteen and twenty-two de- 
grees north latitude and between 155 and 161 
diavees west longitude. ‘Thus they hold a cen- 
tral position in the north Pacific, 2,000 miles 
from the coast of the United States, 3,400 
miles from Japan, and 4,800 miies from China. 
Thus it will be seen that they are the key to 
the Pacific. Ships, whether they be passenger, 
merchant or war vessels, need these islands for 


coaling purposes. In case of war between the 


United States and 
would be almost indispensable. 
The strategic importance of the islands is 


an Kastern power, they 


shown by the fact that nineteen nations keep 
diplomatic representatives at Honolulu to keep 
a watchful eve on their interests. When the 
Panama canal shall have been built, Hawaii 
will be in direct path from Atlantic ports to 
the Eastern countries. Hence, the possibilities 
before these islands, both in a strategic and a 


commercial way, are almost unlimited. 
HAWAILS EARLY HISTORY 
It was in January, 1778, that the islands 


first became known to the rest of the world. 
Capt. James Cook, an English navigator, 


while hunting for a passage between the two 


oceans, discovered the island of Kauai, and 
afterward the others of the group. The su- 
perstitious natives proclaimed him a god and 
fell at his feet in supplication. Cook presumed 
upon this credulity, and exacted tribute from 
the natives. He carried his power too far, 
however, with the result that he was killed, in 
revenge for his deeds. The spirit of lawless- 
ness and vice bred by Cook continued and 
grew in the islands. Each of the eight inhab- 
ited islands had a government and chief of its 
own. In 1789, Captain Metcalf arrived at the 
islands, and was guilty of a fearful massacre 
of the natives. In revenge, the natives cap- 
tured Metcalf’s son and killed him and all his 
crew, with the exception of two men. These 
two men aided “the great Kamehameha” when 
in 1796, he conquered and united the islands 
under one government. By their tact and in- 
telligence, they prepared the islands for the 
coming of American missionaries; an event 
which happened in 1820. This was the first 
contact of the natives with the good side of 
American civilization. 


1820 Tro 1893 

\ 

The natives renounced their idols and em- 
braced Christianity. The years between 189° 
and 1839 were characterized by a wonderful 
increase in knowledge, even though turmoil, 
intrigue and lawlessness, to a considerable ex- 
tent, prevailed. In four years two thousand 
persons had learned to read, and schools had 
been established in all the important towns. 
The school houses were the huts of the natives 
and the school bell was a conch shell. Com- 
merce was extended somewhat, bringing evil 
results in many cases. Men deserted from the 
ships, calling at Honolulu, and lived lives of 
robbery and murder. In 1823, Richard Charl- 
ton, a British consul, came to Honolulu. He 
was in sympathy with this dangerous element, 
and made a good deal of trouble for the king. 
In 1826, however, Capt. Catesby Jones was 
sent to the islands by the United States to 
capture American deserters and protect Amer- 
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Charlton opposed him in his 


ican interests. 
plans, claiming the authority of Great Britain 


over Hawaii. A council was called, which re- 
sulted in a triumph for Jones, the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty with the United States, 
and the enactment of penalties for crime. Thus 
Hawaii took a long step toward: civilization. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

‘ The growing commerce and political af- 
fairs of the islands demanded a more stabie 
form of government. So, in 1839, the United 
States were formally asked to draft a consti- 
tution for Hawaii. They refused, on the 
ground that they did not wish to appear to be 
interfering with the native government. So 
Mr. Richards, an American of influence, wa- 
delegated to draft a constitution. ‘This he did, 
and secured its adoption October 8, 1840. It 
was modeled on that of the United States, 
and limited the power of the throne, gave re- 
ligious liberty, provided for governors of the 
larger islands, a legislature of two houses like 
those of England, the appointment of judges, 
and the establishment of a legal system. 


The constitution restored order and peace to 
the islands. 


POLITICAL INTRIGUES 


1 
' 


The French governor had attempted to con- 
trol the religious beliefs of the natives, with 
the result that the other governments pro- 


tested. Failing in this, the French tried to 
have their language adopted in _ business. 


Again they failed, and in revenge seized Hono- 
lulu. Again a protest was made, and the 
French retired. In the meantime, the British 
consul was intriguing to have Great Britain 
secure the islands. He finally succeeded in 
having the British flag raised, but Great 
Britain end France, through the efforts of Mr. 
Richards, soon formally recognized the king 
of Hawaii as an independent sovereign. The 
action was taken jointly, and the two countries 
pledged themselves never to take possession of 
or establish a protectorate over the kingdom of 
Hawaii. This treaty was signed in 1943. 
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DYNASTIC TROUBLES 

In 1865 the constitution was amended. In 
1866, the lepers were transferred to the island 
of Molokai, which is now devoted exclusively 
to their use. In 1876 a reciprocity treaty was 
concluded with the United States, admitting 
Hawaiian sugar into this country, free of duty. 
This arrangement was a wonderful thing for 
Hawaii. Her life, 
wealth increased, the capital became a modern 


industries took on new 
city, and Hawaii flourished. 

In 1874 the heir of the throne died, and the 
line The legislature elected 
Kalakaua, a man corrupt and depraved, who 
probably secured his election through whole- 
sale bribery. Under his rule, riots and upris- 
ings were constantly occurring, so that, in 
1887, the citizens rose and made the king yield 
to their demands for better government. A 
new constitution was signed, giving white men 
the suffrage, and making the cabinet elective. 
The king’s sister, Liliuokalani, was bitterly 
opposed to this, and to all the whites. 
in Kngland at the time, but soon returned, 
and, in 1891, succeeded to the throne. 
lated the constitution at once, and the most 
underhanded schemes were soon in full power. 
She abrogated the constitution and assumed 
absolute power. The people rose and deposed 
the queen, organizing a provisional govern- 
ment, with Sanford B. Dole at its head. 


became extinct. 


She was 


She vio- 


ANNEXATION 


Annexation was asked of the United States, 
and in 1893 a treaty was drafted and approved 
by President Harrison, just before he retired 
from office. Mr. Cleveland rejected it at once, 
and upon the advice of Commissioner Blount, 
whom he sent to Hawaii to investigate the 
conditions there, attempted to restore Liliuo- 
kalani. Through the prudence and foresight 
of our minister, Mr. Willis, this scheme was 
abandoned. A republic was established July 
4, 1894, with Judge Dole as president. ‘The 
first part of 1895 the ex-queen’s followers tried 


to restore her to the throne. Their plot was 


foiled, and the ex-queen arrested. She came to 
the United States soon after, seeking sympa- 
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thy, which she could not find. A treaty of an- 
nexation was approved by President McKin- 
The Senate, however, 
A joint resolutios 


ley, in December, 1897. 
failed to ratify the treaty. 
was then introduced and passed both houses of 
Congress. It was signed by the president July 
7. Thus the history of the kingdom and re- 
public of Hawaii ended in a way satisfactory 
to the majority of Americans. 

GEOGRAPHY 


AND TOPOGRAPHY 


4 

The Hawaiian Islands are eight in number 
Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe. Lanai, Molokai, 
Oahu, Kauai and Niihau. These are in a line 
of about 350 miles in length. The principal 
city of the islands is Honolulu, on the island 
of Oahu. 


most beautiful, as well as the largest. 


The island of Hawaii is by far the 
In con- 
tains about two-thirds of the total area of the 
islands, 6,700 square miles. That is, Hawaii 
itself is about the size of the State of Connec- 
ticut. It the 
any island on the globe. 


mountains of 
Mauna Loa is an 
active volcano, 14,000 feet above the sea. Its 
crater is S00 feet deep, and at the surface is 
19,000 feet long by 9,000 feet wide. Its erup- 


tions are magnificent, and many of them his- 


contains highest 


toric. The fires spout fountainlike from the 
crater to a height of £00 feet and more, and a 
river of lava, a mile in breadth and thirty 
miles long, rushes down the mountain side, 
1855, the 


stream flowed for fifteen months, coming with- 


sweeping everything before it. In 


in eight miles of Hilo, when it stopped. In 
1880 it came within a mile of the town. 
Kilauea, another -voleano, is 4,000 feet high, 
Its circumference 
miles, At its 
southeastern extremity is a lake of fire nearly 


on the side of Mauna Loa. 


measures seven and one-half 
At times this lake vanish- 
At such 
times the lava probably breaks through below 
In a few weeks it re- 
till it overfiows its 


half a mile across. 


es, leaving a pit nearly 500 feet deep. 


the surface of the ocean. 
turns, rising rapidly, 
boundaries. 

Upon these mountains can be found almost 
any variety of climate, and consequently of 


vegetation. The summits of some of the high- 
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est are covered with almost perpetual snow. 
while tropical plants flourish at their bases. 
The climate is due to the icy currents from the 
Bering Straits, and the trade winds of the re 
The terrible cyclones of the tropics ar 


gion. 
rare visitors at the Hawaian Islands. The 
difference between the eastern and western 


coasts is very noticeable. ‘Che former has a 
windy and rainy climate, with much vegeta- 
tion, while the latter is dry and warm, with 
little vegetable growth. ‘Ihe valleys are very 
fertile, but they are comparatively small in 
extent, and hence the mountain slopes and pla- 
teaus are cultivated through artificial irriga- 
There are, in all, about 
The forests are 


tion and much labor. 
300.000 acres of arable land. 
numerous, and contain many beautiful speci- 
mens of wood. Hundreds of rivers, some of 
them quite large, flow down the mountain sides 
into the sea. 

A mountain range runs through the islands 
and another small range is in the northwest. 
‘The two are separated by a twenty-mile plain, 
called the plain of Eva. 


PRODUCTS 


tfawaii’s great industry is sugar-making, 
Molasses, wool, tallow, hides, rice and bananas 
are exported in fairly large quantities. Most 
of the temperate zone products also can be 
In the animal kingdom, birds are the 
most abundant. ‘There are about seventy spe- 
cies, the majority of them being in some way 
connected with the sea. The domestic animals 
of the United States are, to a large extent, na- 
tive in Hawaii. Salt is found in abundance in 
the island of Oahu, where it is obtained from 
a salt lake. 


grown. 


OTHER FACTS 

The Hawaiians probably belong to the Poly- 
nesian family. They originally came from 
Savaii, one of the Samoan Islands. ‘hey are, 
as a race, more industrious than most tropic 
peoples. Honolulu, the capital city, is thor- 
ougly cosmopolitan in its character. | It has 


electric lights, street cars, telephones, and 
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many other of the appliances of a modern 
city. It has about 50,000 inhabitants. ‘he ave- 
nues are shaded with tropical foliage, and 
many of the houses are of modern architecture. 
The majority, however, are of one story, with 
wide piazzas. ‘Taro, a curiously prepared dish, 
is the staple article of food for the natives. 
As a people, the islanders are simple and hos- 


pitable. They still retain many of the vices of 
the early days of their history, but they have 
large possibilities for good before them. 
Slowly, but surely, however, the race is be- 
coming extinct. Now that the islands have be- 
come a part of the United States, they have 
yradually taken on our customs, our laws, and 
our civilization.—7eacher’s Magazine. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


RICHMOND COLLEGE. 


The commencement exercises held at Richmond 
College on Wednesday, June 12, brought to a close 
one of the most successful sessions this institution 
has had in its entire history. 

At the morning session, after the academic pro- 
cession, the Commencement address was delivered 
by John Barrett, LL. D., Director-General of the 
Pan-American Union, and the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferred upon Rev. E. B. Jack- 
son, of Warrenton, Va., and upon Rev. J. Milnor Wil- 
bur, of Philadelphia. 

At the evening session the academic degrees were 
conferred upon fifty-two students—one Master of 
Arts, thirty-five Bachelors of Arts, three Bachelors 
of Science, and thirteen Bachelors of Laws. 


A most interesting featue of the Commencement 
was the gift to the College by the graduating class 
the sum of one thousand dollars to found a scholar- 
ship. 


Among the announcements made by the President 
concerning changes in the Faculty for next year the 
following will be of interest: Dr. R. A. Stewart, 
who has been associate Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, has been made full Professor, with the title 
Professor of Romance Languages. Associate Profes- 
sor Van Landingham was made Professor of Eng- 
lish. The Trustees established the James A. Bost- 
wick Chair of English in honor of Mr. Bostwick, 
whose gifts to the College exceed in value those of 
any other benefactor the College has ever had, and 
Professor J. C. Metcalf was designated to fill that 
position. Mr. J. M. D. Olmsted, a native of New 
York State, and a graduate of Middlebury College, 
Vermont, was elected Assistant Professor of Biology. 
Mr. Olmstead has spent three years at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, as a Rhodes Scholar. Dr. Walter 
L. Montgomery, a B. A. and a Ph. D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University, was elected Professor of Latin. 
He comes to the College after a very successful 
career of six years as Professor of Latin in William 
and Mary College. 


Building operations at Westhampton, the new 
College site, are being vigorously pushed. Mean- 
time, although the present grounds are to be used 
for only two years more, extensive improvements 
are to be made during the vacation, such as install- 
ing electric lights and extending the steam heating. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, 


The fifty-ninth Commencement of Roanoke College 
was one of the most brilliant in the history of the 
institution. The baccalaureate sermon by Rev. T. E 
Schmank, D. D., LL. D., of Lebanon, Pa., and the 
Y. M. C. A. address by the Rev. C. Armand Miller, 
D D. (class of °87), of Charleston, 8S. C., were both 
able discourses. The chorus of thirty voices, under the 
able leadership of Dr. H. J. Thornstenberg, rendered 
superbly a musical program of unusual merit. The 
orators’ contest on Monday night and the alumni 
addresses on Tuesday were greatly enjoyed by the 
large audiences, as was also the address to the lite- 
rary societies on Tuesday night, by the Hon. George 
C. Cabell, A. M. (class of '88), city attorney of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The greatest even of Commencement was the 
alumni dinner, at which about ninety alumni were 
present. Class yells and an alumni quartet added 
flavor to the repast. Judge M. L. Keedy, ‘78, of 
Hagerstown, Md., president of the association, pre- 
sided until his successor, Dr. L. G. Pedigo, ‘76, of 
Roanoke, Va., was elected Several excellent ad- 
dresses, replete with wit, humor and pathos, were 
made. Especially conspicuous were the classes of 
‘92 and ‘97, which held reunions this year, and tae 
class of '12, affectionately termed the kindergarten. 

On Commencement Day, after addresses by five 
members of the graduating class, the A. B. degree 
was conferred on seventeen young men, and the A 
B. certificate on two young women. Eight received 
the A. M. degree and one the A. M. certificate. New 
members of the board of trustees were announced 
as follows: Mr. J. W. Eberly, class of ‘77, Strasburg, 
Va.; Judge M. L. Keedy, class of ‘78, Hagerstown, 
Md.; and Mr. C. D. Denit, '76-77, Salem, Va. Prof. 
D. B. Welsh, A. M, class of ‘08, of the Mt. Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute, N. C., was elected assistant to 
the President and instructor, and Mr. h. F. Davis, 
class of ‘12, tutor. 

No announcement of President Moiehead aroused 
more interest than that of the rating of Roanoke 
College by the United States Bureau of Education. 
In the classification of colleges based on the time 
required by their graduates to secure the A. M. de- 
gree in the best graduate schools, Roanoke was sur- 
passed in Virginia only by the State University, and 
was equalled by only one other college. She was 
ranked on precisely the same plane as the Univer 
sity of North Carolina. 
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EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
‘The Summer Term of nine weeks opened June 
17th with a larger attendance than was expected. 


Dr. A. W. Milden, of the Department of Greek in the 


University of Mississippi, is teaching Latin and 
Greek. W. N. Neff, Master of Arts and Blectrical 
Engineer of the University of Virginia, is teaching 
Mathematics The other members of the teaching 
force are regular members of Emory and Henry 
faculty. Dr J. L. MeGhee, of the Department of 


Chemistry, is director of the Summer School. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees, J. L. James, 
A. B., B. D. of Vanderbilt University, was elected 
professor of Biblical History and Literature. For 


several years he has been teacher in Clarendon Col- 


lege, Texas. Frank Holt, M. A. of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, was elected adjunct professor of Modern 
Languages. Last summer Mr. Holt was instructor 


in Modern Languages in Vanderbilt University. He 
is spending the summer in Cornell University. 

Professor A. G. Williams, head of the Department 
of Modern Languages, is doing work in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the summer term. Professor 
Fred Allison, of the Department of Physics, is doing 
work in Johns Hopkins University. Professor L. W. 
Crawford, of the Department of English, is a mem- 
ber of the Columbia University faculty for the sum- 
mer term. 

The financial agent of the college, Rev. S. B. 
Vaught, is vigorously pushing the campaign for the 
larger endowment of the college. 
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The attendance at the Summer Normai, conducted 
by the State under the direction of Supt. S. R. Mce- 
Chesney, promises to be good. Prof. McChesney has 
employed a strong faculty for this work. 

Pres. C. C. Weaver delivered the literary address 
at Davenport College, N. C., and has recently ad- 
dressed various educational meetings. 

The trustees in their recent annual meeting au- 
thorized the development of a department of gecon- 
dary education. The department will give special 
attention to the practical training of teachers, and 
the courses offered will bear directly on the problems 
that are common to the schools of the Appalachian 
regions. In addition to this, efforts will be made 
to do what the college ought to do towards the im- 
provement of conditions, educational and social, of 
its patronizing territory The policy of the depart- 
ment will be to co-operate with the State and such 
other agencies as are now in the field, and to enlist, 
as far as possible, in the united effort, other forces 
that may be brought to bear on the problems of 
rural life. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell delivered the literary address 
at the closing exercises of the Danville High School, 
June 4th. He has planned a two weeks educational 
campaign in Southwest Virginia in August. He will 
be assisted by several strong speakers, among whom 
are Dr. Neighbors, president of Sullins College, Dr. 
Long, president of Martha Washington College, Dr. 
Ennion G. Williams, State Health Commissioner, and 
Mr. J. H. Binford, of the Co-operative Educational 
Association. 


SCHOOL NEWS . 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


The twenty-eighth Commencement of the School 
was held from June ist to June 4th, beginning with 
the Senior Reception on the evening of the Ist. 
About three hundred guests were present, including 
the Senior Class, the Faculty, guests of the Seniors 
and a number of the prominent people of the town, 
among them the Town Council. 

On Sunday evening the Baccalaureate Sermon was 
preached by Dr. H. D. C 
The Seniors, one hundred 
ber, marched into the Auditorium singing a 
processional hymn: the ministers of the town all 
took part in the service and the choir of the occa- 
sion was composed of the members of the Glee Club. 

Monday evening was given over to the Class Night 
exercises; the class songs were unusually good and 
many excellent hits were made at Faculty and stu- 
dents. On this occasion President Jarman presented 
a handsome silver service to Miss Martha W. Coul- 
ling—the gift of Alumne, Faculty and students in 
recognition of twenty-five years of faithful service 
to the institution. Miss Coulling is head of the De- 
partment of Drawing. 

On Tuesday morning, June 4th, the regular Com- 
mencement exercises were held; the speaker of the 
occasion was Dr. Charles Alphonso Smith, of the 
University of Virginia, who delivered a most able 
and interesting address on “American Literature in 
Foreign Lands.” 


and twenty-four in num- 


President Jarman delivered the Diplomas to the 
graduates and declared the session of 1911-1912, 
closed. 


The members of the Faculty are broadly scattered 


Maclachlan, of Richmond. ° 


for the vacation; many ’will work in the Summer 
Schools and others will take courses themselves. The 
following will be in the Faculty of the Farmville 
Summer School: Dr. Stone, Mr. Grainger, Miss Rice, 
Miss Jarratt, Miss Dunn, Miss Tillman and Miss 
Bugg. Dr. Millidge will teach in the Summer School 
of the South; Miss Coulling in the school at Big 
Stone Gap; Miss Sutherlin at Covington; Miss An- 
drews and Miss Hiner at the University of Virginia; 
Mr. Mattoon in the University of Indiana. Mr. Mad- 
dox, Mr. Lear and Mr. Coyner will work at Columbia 
University. 

The prospects for the Summer School are good; 
students are registering rapidly and a large propor- 
tion of them are signing up for the courses leading 
to the Professional Elementary Certificate. 





STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN, HARRIoONBURG, VA. 


June 17, 1912. 

The third annual Commencement of the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial School at Harrisonburg was held 
June 9th to 11th. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Theron H. Rice, of Richmond, 
and the annual sermon before the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association by Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Kemper, 
of Richmond. The address to the graduating class 
was delivered by Hon. Henry D. Flood. 

President Julian A. Burruss delivered forty-six 
diplomas to forty-five graduates, one young lady re- 
ceiving two. There were eight graduates in the 
regular normal course, twelve in the professional 
course, twelve in the kindergarten trainging course, 
eight in the household arts course, five in the man- 
ual arts course, and one in the industrial arts course. 
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In addition to the forty-six diplomas, a number of 
certificates were issued to students who had com- 
pleted partial courses, and who may return later to 
fulfil the requirements for graduation. 


The three features of this year’s Commencement 
were the third appearance of the “Schoo!ma’am,” the 
alumnae banquet, and the presentation of the “Prin- 
cess” by the graduating class. The “Schoolma’am” 
is the school annual, and the third volume, which 
came from the press during Commencement, is a 
splendid production, and has been most enthusiastic- 
ally received by students and faculty. The alumnae 
banquet was given Monday night, June 10th, by the 
members of last year’s graduating class, who imme 
diately upon their graduation had organized the 
alumnae association. Of the twenty young women 
who graduated last vear, sixteen were present at 
this Commencement. The “Princess,” that matchless 
medley by Tennyson, was dramatized and performed 
in the outdoor auditorium by the graduating class 
on the evening of June 7th. The costumes, the songs, 
the light effects. the outdoor scenery, the excellent 
acting, all combined to make this play the most 
splendid and enjoyable feature of the year. The 
large audience was delighted, and a neat sum was 
added to the alumnae scholarships fund. 

The trustees of the school held a meeting during 
Commencement, and were present at the final pro- 
gram. ‘The “Schoolma’am” this year is dedicated to 
the chairman, Hon. George B. Keezell, who is char- 
acterized as “A Progressive Farmer, A Virginia 
Statesman, A Patron of Education, and A Friend of 
Virginia Teachers.” 

The summer quarter will open the 19th inst. 
Already more than 400 students have been enrolled. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


A number of events worthy of note have trans- 
pired at this school during the past moath. 

Mr. E. H. Russell, president of the school, and Mr. 
A. B. Chandler, Jr., of the faculty, have mide a 
number of commencement addresses, the former 
speaking at Emporia, Richmond City and Winches- 
ter, the latter at Port Norfolk, Ocean View, Highland 
Springs and Manassas. 

The fieid-day held at the school on the 25th ult., 
proved very interesting and spirited. It consisted 
in class contests for a beautiful silver cup as an 
athletic trophy, the contest being decided on points. 
These contests embraced swimming, tennis, basket- 
ball, potato race, hindrance race, hurdle race, high 
jump, broad jump. The trophy was won by the third 
year class, and was presented to the class by Hon. 
Alden Bell‘on commencement night. 

The board of trustees met a‘ the school, Saturday, 
June 8th. They audited the accounts of the institu- 
tion, and elected the faculty for the session of 1912 
1913. Mr. G. O. Fergusson, formerly of William and 
Mary, joins the school for next session as head of the 
Department of Education. The board also in recog- 
nition of President Russell's notable work for the 
school and as a token of esteem and confidence, 
named the administration building in honor of him. 
It will hereafter be known as Russell Hall. 

The summer school opened most auspiciously, with 
a large enrollment. 

A number of visitors were here during commence- 
ment. Among these was Supt. Eggleston, who re- 


mained over to inspect the buila.ngs and equipment, 
with which he expressed himself as much pleased 

The following members of the faculty will be en- 
gaged in school work elsewhere during the summer 
as indicated: 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., will be dean of the 
Fredericksburg Summer School and later take a 
special course at Columbia. 

Mr. W. N. Hamlet will teach in the Fredericksburg 
Summer School 

Miss M. Catherine Straith will also teach in the 
Fredericksburg Summer Schoo] 

Miss M. Bernice White will teach in Cornell Sum- 
mer School. 

Miss Olive N. Hinman will teach in the University 
of Vermont. 

Misses Virginia Goolrick and Virginia Stone will 
do special work at Teachers’ College, Columbia Unit- 
versity. 

Miss Cary Graves will be associated with the 
Fredericksburg Summer School. 

Mr. Gunyon Harrison will be business manager of 
the Fredericksburg Summer School. 

The commencement which was held June &th-10th 
was exceedingly attractive On Saturday evening, 
June 8th, the celebrated entertainment “An evening 
with the Masters of Music and of Painting” was pre- 
sented in the auditorium to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
Sunday, A. M., June 9th, in the auditorium by Rev. 
W. C. Jones, of Richmond. It was a masterful ad 
dress. The commencement address was delivered 
Monday evening, June 10th, by Hon. J. D. Eggleston, 
Jr., and was a most inspiring one 

Saturday, June Sth, an exhibit was made by the 
Arts Departments. This exhibit was most creditable 
and was inspected by a iarge number o! visitors 

On commencement eve:iing Hon. C. O'Connor Gool- 
rick presented to President Russell the spade with 
which the ground was broken for the buildings. Mr. 
—- received it in a brief, but most touching ad- 
dress. 


MADiSON HIGH SCHOOL 


The Madison High School Improvement League, 
which was organized in October, 1911, has met with 
marked success during the past session 

The purpose of the League was to improve the 
High School grounds in every possible way, and the 
motto chosen was, “Make the High School grounds 
the most beautiful spot in the county.” 

Some of the improvements that have already been 
made are as follows: A new gravel walk has been 
laid from the entrance of the building extending 
some distance across the campus. A large flower 
bed has been made and flowers planted to the rear 
of the building. The campus has been cleaned and 
cut off, and a new library of one hundred and five 
volumes has been added to the school 

The League gave a very successful entertainment 
just before the close of the session, also a lawn party, 
at which between seventy-five and a hundred dollars 
were cleared. This will be used in erecting two 
tennis courts, extending the walk, and getting shade 
trees and flowers for the campus 

It is hoped that the League will do even better 
work during the next session, also that people will 
take greater interest in helping us carry out our 
motto. 
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Waverly, Va., June 6, 1912. 
Mr. R. L. Blanton, 
Editor Virginia Journal of 
Richmond Va 
My Dear Sir: 

The Waverly High School closed May 31st. The 
session was a most successful one in every way. The 
school is now a fully accredited first class high 
school. The Normal! Training Department has made 
rapid progress, and next year promises to be a great 
one, During the year the Civic League has installed 
an excellent library of 550 bound volumes. The li- 
brary room has been furnished with splendid equip- 
ment and a nice museum added to its other attrac- 
tions. 

‘l'he Alkahest 


Education, 


Lyceum Course was very successful. 
The total enrollment of pupils was 195. The school 
has a faculty of eight efficient teachers. It was 
awarded the prize at the district Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Emporia for making .ae best showing of any 


school in Sussex county. ‘Ihe County School Fair 
held at Waverly last November was a great success 


and another fair will be held next October. The 
Reading Course was conducted by the teachers insti- 
tute. Prof. T. S. Luck is resident of the Teachers’ 
Institute and Miss Mary '‘urpin secretary. Sussex 
county is rapidly advancing along educational lines. 
T. Sruart Luck, 
Principal Waverly High School, Waverly, Va. 


“Present Forces 1N Necro Procress.” By W. D. 
Weatherford, Ph. D. Published by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Press, New York. 


In line with its policy of bringing to bear upon 
definite questions the earnest thought of young men, 
the Young Men's Christian Associations in the col- 
leges of the South have undertaken the study of the 
The leader in this 


Negro and race relationships. 
movement is Dr. W. D. Weatherford, a native of 
Texas, a graduate of Vanderbilt University and a 


Southerner, not only in training and tradition but 
in the chosen field of his work. 
z> taH uetaoi shrdl etoa 

In visiting the colleges of the South as Student 
Secretary for the International Committee, Dr. 
Weatherford has been a keen student of the men 


and conditions which he met. He became convinced 


nihdrlu shrdl shrdlr 


that much of the racial prejudice was intensified 
by the lack of knowledge on the part of the best 
white people of the struggles and efforts of the 
better class of Negroes. Nor was this to be won- 
dered at, for an increasingly large class of sgelf-re- 
specting Negroes have been gradually segregated 
with others of their class, and their personal con- 
tact with white men has become less frequent. 
Moreover, if one wanted information as to what 


Negroes were thinking and working out for them- 
selves, there was very little to be had from books. 
It was to meet this need for the college men of the 
South who wanted to know the facts that Dr. 
Weatherford, two years ago, brought out the littfe 
book, “Negro Life in the South.” In his preface to 


the present volume the author states of the first 
book: 
“T am persuaded that not the merit of the book 


but the overmastering importance of the subject has 
called forth a response far beyond expectation. 
Already more than ten thousand college men in the 
South have studied this little volume in the study 
groups of the college Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. Many of these groups have asked for a 
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further study of this topic, and it is in response to 
this call that the present volume is sent forth.” 

There are chapters on “Traits of Negro Charac- 
ter,” “Race Leadership and the Growth of -Race 
Pride,” “Negro Population and Race Movements,” 
“The New Type of Negro Farmer,” “Improvement in 
Rural Schools,” “What the White Churches Are 
Now Doing For the Negro,” “What the Associations 
Are Doing.” 

Dr. Weatherford has given in these discussions a 
handbook of practical up-to-date information that is 
very much needed. 

The volume is small, and may seem to some readers 
incomplete, but a lengthy volume would have defeated 
the object for which it was written. It is destined 
to perform a distinct service in that it is eminently 
readable, deals with present-day conditions which 
have for the most part come under the author’s own 
observation, and advances no theories, but sets 
forth facts which enable a thoughtful reader to form 
his own opinion more intelligently. The author 
gives a frank statement of the elements of weakness 
and the elements of strength in the Negro race, and 
gives an insight into the forces that are making for 
progress that is highly creditable to the race. To 
those who are skeptical of the progress made by: 
Negroes, we especially commend the chapters “Race 
Leadership and the Growth of Race Pride,” “The 
New Type of Negro Farmer,” and “Improvement ia 
Rural Schools.”’ 

The sympathy and interest of the white churches 
and Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 
South is shedding much light upon a vexed question, 
and is itself one of the most hopeful signs that the 
various issues will be worked out upon the Christian 
plane of mutual helpfulness. Whoever desires to see 
the adjustment of the two races for their mutual 
benefit; whoever desires to see a greater South— 
greater in agriculture, greater in skilled industry, 
greater in wealth, greater in moral power, through 
the bringing up of all its backward people, will find 
this book of keen interest. 





WHAT ROBIN TOLD. 


How do robins build their nests ¢ 
Robin Redbreast told me. 

First a wisp of yellow hay 

In a pretty round they lay; 
Then some shreds of downy floss, 
Feathers, too, and bits of moss 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song 
This way, that way and across; 
That’s what Robin told me. 


Where do robins hide their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
Where the sun-beams rarely creep, 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby robins, one, two, three, 
That’s what Robin told me. 

—George Cooper. 
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THE EARLY BIRD. 
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I gu to bed when wee chicks shite, As 
| wa- kenwhen the cocks do crow, And 
To be an ear- ly bird I try, But 
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| lul- la - by The chicks and I we go to sleep. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS DEPARTMENT o@ PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, DEPART'MENT 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


RicHMonpD, Va., June 15, 1912. 
To Division Superintendents and School Trustees: 
At a recent meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation the following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to procure and to 
keep in hand in his office a uniform plan or get of 
plans and specifications to be used in all the coun- 
ties and towns of this Commonwealth in making con- 
tracts for the building of public schoolhouses in this 
State which are to cost $3,000.00 or less. The Super- 
intendent shall furnish the same to the several 
counties of this State on application of the Division 
Superintendent of Trustees, and no contract shall be 
made by any county or district school board for any 
such public school building on any other plans or 
specifications than those furnished or approved by 
the f£uperintendent of Public Instruction, and no 
county or district school board shall pay any archi- 
tect anything for the making or use of any plans 
and specifications for any of said buildings costing 
$3,000.00 or less 
Very truly yours, 
". D. Ea@e@Leston, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


List of Retired Teachers 
YEAR 1908 


Name Age Class Quarterly 
Pension 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
Miss Willie E. Hicock........ 61 B 35 00 
AMHERST COUNTY 
Mr. J. W. R. Gibson.... ‘ 69 B 18 75 
Miss B. H. Parr RCE eee 60 B 48 75 
AUGUSTA COUNTY ‘ 
Mr. Beulah Viut....... iksad 71 B 26 25 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
ie I iw vista ea cde ees oa 54 B 30 63 
Miss Mary R. Peace...... ta 62 B 30 63 
BUCKINGHAM COUNTY | 
Ban. J. GEVEEE TOM. ck iscciccs 75 A 37 50 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
Miss Lizzie Wright.. ceoien 74 B 18 75 
CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 
Miss Etta Goode..... err 43 A 26 25 
CLARKE COUNTY 
G. I Barris. (Col.)...... 54 B 21 88 


Miss C. W. 


Miss Annie B. Lee........... 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


5 a Se e's cee ee 76 B 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY 


Gam G. Belesees ..«'s+stebe«e te 45 B 


ELIZABETH CITY COUNTY 
Fields (Col).... 46 B 


FLUVANNA COUNTY 


Miss Sallie A. Hughes....... 55 B 


GILES CuUNTY 
B. Brown 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY 


Mien 36@ &. LOOT ss saws ds 47 B 


GRAYSON COUNTY 


a ee ere 53 B 


HIGHLAND COUNTY 


WO vicc. s Hotei 62 B 


KING GEORGE COUNTY 


Daniel Dunlop (Col.)....... 58 B 


KING WILLIAM COUNTY 


5 ee SR é- eek eo Rucsuve 58 B 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 


Geo. W. Anderson .......... 65 B 
Miss Elizabeth K. Lewis.... 62 B 
MADISON COUNTY 
D: Wee o. Vad cenerrees 70 A 
Seba BTN... ck vecue ena 68 B 
MONTGOMERY 
Martin L. Harless .......... 52 B 
oF See aa re 51 B 


NELSON COUNTY 


Miss Fannie M. Whitehead.. 67 B 


NEW KENT’ COUNTY 


R. A. Patterson (Col.)...... 53 B 


NORFOLK COUNTY 
43 B 
NOTTOWAY COUNTY 


Griffin E. Oliver (Col.)...... 45 B 
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PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY AMHERST COUNTY 
Charles W. Venable ......... 63 B 56 25 John D. Lewis .. or ae 67 B 24 31 
me Ge BO Pe P ececces 47 B 18 75 


ROANOKE CJUNTY 
AUGUSTA COUNTY 


Se ee 45 B 33 75 
J. L. Hutehins Si-dtaeen 61 B 30 00 
ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY i oe” Ee se 43 B 15 63 
Miss Sallie J. Withrow...... 55 B 22 50 BEDFORD COUNTY 
SCOTT COUNTY Charlotte L. Sale . 51 B 5 00 
Re Ee 58 A 25 00 BOTETOURT COUNTY 
SHENANDOAH COUNTY  S- ae : 5 dhe a 70 B 20 00 
E. T. Mason ..... sa 72 B 0 00 
Cn 68 B 320 00 
pr ee ere 65 B 22 50 BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 
SUSSEX COUNTY Dae es OD ogi cee sede vcs 77 B 15 63 
i. We WE ccs ee 60 A 21 &8 
Mrs. Ella Harrison.......... 59 B 35 00 Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders . 57 A 21 88 
Mrs Mary L. Wood.......... 61 B 21 88 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 
CAMPBELL COUNTY 


, ay be Ree eee ee 66 B 18 75 
Miss M. J. Campbell......... 66 B 30 63 
WASHINGTON COUNTY Miss Bettie H. Davies .... 58 B 39 328 
} gnc couse se ee ds 54 B iv 63 
Miss Mary C. Preston....... 54 A 26 25 


CAROLINE COUNTY 
WISE COUNTY 
SS gerry ae 68 B 22 50 
ie Se ERS Se 62 B 112 50 Miss M. Kate Wright...... , 60 B 26 25 


WYTHE COUNTY CARROLL COUNTY 


Miss M. P. McNutt.......... sO 5625 J. B. Hurst ................ 49 B 20 0% 
gy le Be CE ik ok vec hae 62 A 18 75 
S § TRG r 
PETERSBURG CITY CHARLOTTE COUNTY 
Miss Mé > a 39 56 25 
Miss Maude F. Brackett.. A mee. Mery A. Renser........ =¢ A on 0 
Frank L. Hall (Col.)...... ; 49 B 22 Af 
RICHMOND CITY ~_ a 
‘ CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 
Miss Ella M. Garnett........ 65 B 73 13 vey eae le 
 - Boe Saar ee 50 A 42 75 Miss Hester P. Merritt...... 52 B 2m 00 
Miss Virginia Sutton ....... 65 B 73 13 Miss Julia A. Merritt.... 48 B an 00 
Miss Isabel R. Woodson...... 52 B 73 13 
Miss Martha C. Trice (col.). 49 B 61 88 CRAIG COUNTY 
Miss Nannie J. Wynn (col.). 52 B 61 88 
¢ Mrs. Amanda Caldwell Dowdy 42 A 25 00 
STAUNTON CITY TR fd ie ae 61 B 25 00 
Miss Annie E. Elder......... 46 A 50 63 CULPEPER COUNTY 
Mrs. A. F. Wingfield...... : 78 B 5& 25 
ESSEX COUNTY 
YEAR 1909 Miss Agnes Rowzie ..... 59 3 25 00 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie sets 52 B 26 25 
ACCOMAC CITY Mrs. Nina A. Hill (Col.) 50 B 15 63 
ee o.. We ib asians +d 70 B 26 25 FAIRFAX COUNTY 
A. T. Shirtee (C06.) ....iece 46 B 27 56 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
FAUQUIER COUNTY 
ae. ile IR alice ns 5 ooo 57 A 37 50 Q 
Mrs. Lilly J. Maupin........ 52 A a ee a oe 49 B 90 00 
Rives C. Minor (Col.)...... 53 EB 26 25 John W. Shumate 72 } 26 25 
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FLUVANNA COUNTY 


Mrs. Mary S. Griffin 60 
Miss Ada C. Perkins 55 
Miss Emma D. Thomas 64 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


H. D. Cannaday 49 
Miss M. Vick Hancock 39 


FREDERICK COUNTY 


Jno. L. Herrell 61 
E. C. Sine .. 49 
Annie V. Throckmorton (Col.) 48 


GILES COUNTY 

V. K. Porterfield 43 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY 

Miss Georgia W. Sinclair 59 
GOOCHLAND COUNTY 


W. H. Bowles 60 
W. H. Turner aah 51 
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J. H. LaRue ... 
Fielden H. Wysong 
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Wilmot Strathy 50 
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SS @ .,.. 2a 69 
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Miss Sallie ©&. Fitzpatrick.... 52 B 
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ORANGE COUNTY 
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RUSSELL COUNTY 


SORE. Fa TENS vo see cose 61 B 

gst ee 64 B 
SCOTT COUNTY 
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SHENANDOAH COUNTY 
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Mrs. James D. Crew ........ 45 B 
Mrs. Annie L. I. Davis (Col.) 40 A 
LYNCHBURG CITY 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry....... 53 B 
Miss Belle H. Burton........ 43 B 
PETERSBURG CITY 
Miss Josephine A. Strachan. 72 B 
RICHMOND CITY 
Miss Mary A. Apperson...... 45 A 
Wis. ET Stowe co ddan 67 B 
ee Ee 61 B 
Miss Rosa B. Brooks (Col.).. 40 A 
STAUNTON CITY 
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YEAR 1910 
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ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Miss Mary E. Calhoun...... nO 
Miss Olivia C. Lewis........ 50 
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Miss Roberta M. Hoylman 39 
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Dem C= ee kes casvene ¥ 55 
Miss Nannie S. Alexander... 62 
Milton W. Bucher........ 63 
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Miss Edmonia Lowry....... 62 
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Miss Geils Elizabeth Thomas 73 
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Miss Emma Noftsinger...... 50 
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Mrs. Nannie B. Field........ 44 
*Miss Victoria O. Seymour.. 72 
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BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 


James B. Riddle (Col.)..... 60 
*Edward 8S. Lomax (Col.)... 60 


CAROLINE COUNTY 
Miss Ada H. Blanton........ 53 
CARROLL COUNTY 


Us 2 EE. weteb dease 65 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY 


Mrs. Rosa H. White Gray.... 47 
Whitfield Clarke (Col.)..... 66 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Mrs. Sallie G. Clarke........ 64 
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*Miss Rebecca Peake........ 70 
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GILES COUNTY 

John C. French 58 A 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY 

*Miss Fannie Wiatt 58 A 
GOOCHLAND COUNTY 

(Col.) 51 B 


Mrs. Mary E. Lacy 


GRAYSON COUNTY 


*J, F. Russell 68 B 
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PAGE COUNTY 


Mrs. Mittie E. Rucker....... 54 B 
PATRICK COUNTY 
RB. Ty SP ceenveh takes nan 53 A 
ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 
5. 1g, - TR: hc ois ha280s 62 A 
John F. Kirkpatrick........ 61 B 
GC... D> BR a 0 3 ev ateseteawes 56 A 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
ee | Oe eee 74 B 
*J. A. Jeomkine (Cei.)....... 65 B 
RUSSELL COUNTY 
HT .. CRM. oo on 5 os ewes 52 A 
SHENANDOAH COUNTY 
Miss Lucile Hottel.......... 43 A 
SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Mrs. Cornelia Tompkins..... 59 B 
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Miss Mattie Goodwin........ 39 A 
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RADFORD CITY 


Mrs. W. H. McFarland...... 58 

RICHMOND CITY 
*Miss Alice G. Owens....... 69 
Miss Cora Billiott .......... 53 


*Miss Emily J, Hatchett.... 71 
*Miss Martha L. W. Jones... 64 
*Stephen T. Pendleton...... S1 
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Miss Madie B. Bell.......... 52 


Mrs. Juliet A. McCaw....... 
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*Pettus S. Parish........ 65 B 
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Mrs. Henrietta H. Richardson 71 B 
William A. Mitchell (Col.).. 55 A 
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BACK TO the COUNTRY SCHOOL 


The popular cry, “Back to the Farm,” when 
traced to its origin sounds much like the ery 
of “Wolf, wolf.” in the fable. 


It come usually 
from 


those who are comfortably domiciled, 
with an assured income in the village or city. 
It is restful to the mind and soothing to tired 
nerve cells to sit in an armchair by a friend- 
ly radiator or an ) 


in the floor in 


inviting grate over a hole 


one of the 


row of houses on 
either side of Easy Street and read farm 
literature and jJook at pictures of farm 


scenery, orchards, pastures, fields of grain, 
cattle, horses, pigs and poultry. Then, too, the 
footings of the columns of outlay and income 
show such a handsome balance in favor of the 
latter. 

There is no surmise or guess work about the 
retreat from the farm to the city. Supt. Kern 
in his recent report, reminds us that the last 
census shows that in forty-six counties in Illi- 
nois there are fifty thousand less people living 
on farms than there were ten years ago, a 
drainage of over a thousand to the county. 

Are we drifting toward a time when all the 
people will live in towns and villages and the 
acres will be cultivated by some sort of joint 
stock plan / 


have 


Possibly. Many of those who 
village have 


adopted a sort of Gypsy plan of farming. 


moved into the nearby 
They still own their farms and camp on them 
during the cropping season, employing a sort 
of care taker to see to things in their absence. 
What put the notion into people’s heads to 
leave the farms Ask any retired or semi-re- 
tired farmer and he will stop after enumerat- 
ing about three reasons: first, to educate the 
children: second, to escape hard work; third, 
to be where there is more going on, that is for 
social reasons. I am not speaking now of the 
small per cent. of those who live on the farm 
until the children all left 


town and they 


went to 
themselves too old to 
work. These are enduring town life as patient- 


them and 
found 


ly as they can, thinking longingly of the farm 
and every now and then on pretty days, they 
drive out there just to look around and see how 
things are growing. 

But I am too long approaching my subject. 
The truth is it makes me sad to approach it. 
Why, honestly, why have a 


thousand more 
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men and women, boys and girls per county 
left the farm in the last ten years than others 
(foreigners mostly) have been found to take 
their places? It is the result of education. 
lor a quarter of a century and more the coun- 
try schools have been taught by women and 
girls who live in town. Now be calm. This is 
not a tirade against women teachers, it is 
rather a benediction, for if the country schools 
were not taught by town women and girls half 
of them—this is too conservative—would fot 
be taught at all. I admire the grit and self- 
reliance of the high school girl graduate who 
goes out into the country to teach school. She 
earns her money and in reading, geography, 
language, and arithmetic she gives value re- 
ceived; but this is not education, it is only pre- 
liminary to it. 

The girl lives in town, her associates, her 
interests, her church, her heart are in town. 
She locks the schoolroom door at four P. M., 
and gets to town just as many evenings as 
possible during the week and rarely does she 
spend Sunday in the neighborhood where she 
teaches. Please keep in mind I am not blam- 
ing her, I am praising her. Neither am I 
blaming the directors, they probably did the 
best they could. 

But what is the result? Why, when she 
talks to the children about anything outside 
of the worn wearisome text-books it is about 
the splendid things in town; the moving pic- 
tures, the fine lecture, the theatre, the card 
party, the library, the music, the refreshments. 
Ihen, she dresses nice, she talks nice, she walks 
nice. She Can cowhide shoes, coarse 
calico, a knit cap, potatoes, cows, corn, mud, 
dirt, the hot sun, the weather, the work, with 
nothing to go to, nothing to read, nothing to 
see or hear stand any show against the allure- 
ments of the town as they are instilled into 
the minds of these selfsame boys and girls, 
fixing their ideals, by this selfsame town-girl 
country the outcome answers the 


is nice. 


teacher ? 
question. 

A more potent cause of the slump though 
not yet so wide reaching in its results is the 
attendance in the town high school of boys 
and girls who live in the country. The num- 
ber of tuition pupils in the high schools of 
Illinois during the year 1910 was 6,349. It 
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is fair to presume that at least 6,000 of these 
were farmers’ sons and daughters, not merely 
country boys and girls, but the cream of the 
farming community. When these have fin- 
ished the high school will they go back to the 
farm‘ A few of them will, perhaps two or 
three in ten. ‘Their high school life has given 
them more than a taste of town life. They 
have become more like town boys and girls. 
Many, if not most of the studies, together 
with the more subtle, more certain silent in- 
fluences of teachers and towns people, have 
fixed their bent, not toward the farm but away 
from it. 

Can can any State, for I take it 
lliinois is a fair sample—afford to educate 
away from the soil per year 4,000 of its 
brightest, strongest, noblest, young men and 
women / 

What is the remedy? Is there anything 
that will turn the tide the other way? 

Any man cr woman of observation who has 
the good of the country an& community at 
heart will tell you that the country 1s by far 
the best, in fact the ideal place to educate 
boys and girls. The truth of this is clear, view 
it from any point you will, whether from the 
physical, the intellectual or the moral develop- 
ment and training of boys and girls or from 
the view point of a general adjustment of 
themselves to nature and their environment. 

The teaching of agriculture in the schools 
or rather the getting ready to teach agriculture 
is a move in the right direction. 

Consolidation solves the problem wherever 
it has been tried, but like the tariff of re- 
ciprocity it is a stupendous proposition. 

The people will wake up one of these days 
and when they do they will realize as never 
yet that the life is more than dollars and the 
body more than a receptacle for food and 
drink. This awakening will be the morning 
of a new day—a day in which the country 
school will come into full possession of its 
own.—A. C. Butler. in The School News and 
Practical Educator. . 


Illinois 








EFFICIENCY ON the FARM 


As indicating the diversity of methods em- 
ployed to keep the United States in its posi- 
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tion as the greatest agricultural nation in the 
world the United States bureau of education 
notes that instruction in efficiency methods on 
the farm is now given in this country through 
no less than eleven main agencies. These agen- 
cies, according to a publication issued for free 
distribution by the bureau, are elementary and 
secondary schools, and agricultural high 
schools; county schools of agriculture, travel- 
ing schools teaching the same pursuit, farmers’ 
educational trains, farmers’ institutes, agri- 
cultural clubs and like organizations, gardens 
for city schools, normal schools of agriculture, 
and colleges of agriculture. i. 

In order to supply the basis for a complete 
understanding of this movement Edward D. 
Greenman, in charge of the reference section 
of the United States Bureau of Education, 
has prepared a comprehensive bibliography on 
the subject. The bibliography includes 377 en- 
tries dealing with every type of activity de- 
signed to promote agricultural education in 
this country and abroad. 

“The majority of these references.” said Mr. 
Grreenman, “are of comparatively recent date, 
for the veason that the movement toward agri- 
cultural education itself has attained consider- 
able proportions only within a very few years. 
Thus, it is interesting to note that the first 
chair in agricultural education, as such, in 
this country was founded by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in 1907. 
thirds of the agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges in the United States are offering some 
opportunity for special preparations for teach- 
ing agriculture. Agricultural institntions of 
college grade have of course been in existence 


Now about two- 


for many years, but the agricultural education 


of children is a movement of such recent 
growth that, like the pupils, it may almost 


be said to be even now in its teens.” 

In addition to a bibliography on agricultural 
education in all its phases, the bureau of edu- 
cation’s monograph contains the most exhaus- 
tive compilation of literature on the teaching 
of domestic science, cookery and home eco- 
nomics yet brought together. This part of 
the bulletin which was compiled by Miss Edvth 
A. Wright, of the bureau of education's library 
staff, consists of 201 entries. 

“The nation-wide movement for the instruc- 
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tion of young girls in the household arts as 
parallel courses to those in agriculture whica 
said Miss Wright 


“is even more of an innovation thar 


are taught their brothers,” 
recently, 
the teaching of agriculture itself to children 
Nevertheless the newer subject has made suc) 
rapid strides that to-day practically every ele- 
mentary school or offers 
agriculture to its pupils also includes domestic 


high school which 
science in its course as well. 
oe , . * . . . 
indeed, the two courses are regarded as 3u 
intimately related that in many colleges the 
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domestic science courses are included in the 
department of agriculture, the girl graduate 
from the cooking school receiving the same 
agricultural degree as do the boys who take 
the instruction in agriculture.” - 

The government publication, which is en- 
titled “Bibliography of Education in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economies,” will be sent free 
upon request to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN NATURE POETRY 


JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


The vast forests of pine and oak, once the 
theme of poets and novelists, are receding to- 
the Northwest, “rolls the 
Oregon and hears no sound save its own dash- 


ward Far where 


ings.” The red man and the mysteries of the 
great unthreaded river valleys are no longer 
Almost un- 
heard east of the Rockies indeed is that old- 


available east of the Mississippi. 
fashioned song—that Nature-song that reveled 
in vast solitudes, 


“Vast rocks against whose rugged feet 
Beats the mad torrent with perpetual roar, 
Where noonday is as twilight and the wind 
Comes burdened with the everlasting moan 
Of forests and of far-off waterfalls.” 


Yet the Nestors of Whittier’s generation 
still tell of a wilderness fringed with frontier 
settlements within a day’s journey of Boston 
and New York. New England was the early 
home of our nature verse. To-day a vigorous 
poet returns from the Klondike singing of the 
“Northern Lights.” 
can get out upon the hills is a nature-worship- 


To-day every boy who 
per. Song is in his heart, just as it was in 
the heart of Whittier when he sang of “The 
Bridal of Pennacook”: 
davs of Homer when he sang the wanderings 


of Ulysses. The spirit of Nature and the heart 


just as it was in the 


of man were wedded long ago, and they will 
celebrate many a golden wedding in many a 


golden song. How finely the song is defended 


by Macaulay: 


“Since its first great masterpieces were pro- 
duced, everything that is changeable in this 
world has been changed. Civilization has been 
gained, lost, gained again. Religions and lan- 
guages, and forms of government, and usages 
in private life, and modes of thinking, all have 
undergone a succession of revolutions. Every- 
thing has passed away but the great. features 
of Nature, and the heart of man, and the mir- 
acles of that art of which it is the office to 
reflect back the heart of man and the features 
of Nature.” 


In America, the early nature note was of the 
grander style. Bryant got the forest-pitch. 
The hint came from Wordsworth, an easy 
note—so the boy seemed to find it—but it was 
never found quite easy by any one since. The 
spirit American, 
wholly dominated by the theological inherit- 
ance of the Puritan-Pilgrim pulpit. Life was 
still the brief period of preparation for the 
tomb, and the boy’s optimism was not able to 
get beyond the possibility of seeing in Nature 
the beautiful gar- 
ments for the solemn procession. 


of the song was wholly 


ceremonial 


anvthing but 


“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
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To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


In his later verse, the great summits—*Au- 
tumn Woods,” “The West Wind,” “A Forest 
Hymn,” “The Death of the Flowers”—unsur- 
passed as expressing the grandeur of Nature in 
her wilderness forms, still showed traces of the 
ceremonial robes, the somber lacings of the 
funeral mareh. If the robes were for a length 
of time scented cedar, he loved to take them 
out, turn them over and snatch a sober hue 
from them for even so elevated and beautiful a 
poem as “The Waterfowl.” Philip Freneau 
had done some bits of descriptive work before 
Bryant. It was redolent of an old-time in- 
spiration. He was twenty-three when the Rev- 
olution cast its shadow upon the Colonies. 
Joseph Lyman Arnold, who came of age in 
1786, celebrated the biggest river he could find 
in his neighborhood, the Connecticut, in the 
easy catalog style: 


“Sweet River, in thy gentle stream 
Myriads of finny being swim: 

The watchful trout with speckled side, 
The perch, the dace in silvered pride, 
The princely salmon, sturgeon brave, 
And lamprey, emblem of the knave.” 


Doubtless Nature was grateful for even this 
slight attention. John G. C. Brainard had a 
pretty touch of his own. A year younger than 
Bryant he was, but no mean singer. With 
the Salmon River for a theme, he enters with 
promise into the devoted band of Nature bards, 
and waves his little flag: 


“Tis hard to rhyme 
About a little and unnoticed stream, 
That few have heard of—but it is a theme 
I chance to love, 
And one day I may tune my rye-straw reed 
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And whistle to the note of many a deed 
Wone on this river, which, if there be need, 
I'll try to prove.” 


Pierpont and the elder Dana, older than 
Bryant, were yet his contemporaries in their 
singing years, and touched finely on the larger 
aspects of Nature, Dana particularly singing 
well of the 


“Solitary shore 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save where the bold, wild seabird makes her 
home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling 
foam.” 


Cooper and Walter Scott, of course, were in 
his mind. Every boy was reading Cooper's sea 
tales. Halleck, Sprague and Mrs. Sigourney 
were in frocks when Bryant was coming into 
trousers. They all came of age when America 
was shaking her little fist against the mighty 
England of Trafalgar and Waterloo, but they 
had all passed their childhood sitting by the 
brooks. Mrs. Sigourney sang sweetly of “The 
Karly Bluebird.” Sprague filled the scho»l- 
books with eloquence touched with poetry, in 
which Nature’s name often figured. Halleck 
sat down by the Connecticut and added his 
mite to the wrath which was supposed to make 
the Old World tyrants tremble. He could do 
it very comfortably by the sprawling, beauti- 
ful river whose 


“Gray rocks tower above the sea 
That crouches at their feet, a conquered wave; 
Tis a rough land of earth and stone and tree 


W here no castled lord or cabined 


breathes 

slave; 

Where thoughts and tongues and hands are 
bold and free, 

And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave, 

And where none kneel, save when to heaven 
they pray, 

Nor even then unless in their own way.” 


There were some drawbacks to his statement 
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of facts, and perhaps a sly bit of fun in his 
concluding line, but one sees the shaken fist, 
and the smiling river looking on and approv- 
ing the sentiment. Nature is a kindly mother 
She carols, dances, 
laughs, is gay, sad, rollicking. When we had 


to all sorts of people. 


large forests, unchecked rivers, untrenched 
mountains, the imagination reveled in the long 
Winters, in shadows that traversed the wide 
openings, in waters darkling under still pines. 
For the lover of wild music the wind must 
turn up the sea, beat on the ragged rocks. The 
dreamer found a-* mysterious whispering 
among the hemlocks. 


Drake, 


For Joseph Rodman 


“The bluebird caroled in the still retreat, 
The antic squirrel capered on the ground, 
Where lichens made a carpet for his feet; 
‘Lhru the transparent waves the ruddy minkle 
Shot up in glimmering sparks his red fin’s 
tiny twinkle.” 
; 
This, of course, was on a supshiny holiday 
on the Bronx. How divinely Nature sang 
that song of the mocking bird: 
* “Soft and low the song began, 
I scarce caught it as it ran 
Thru the melancholy trill 
Of the plaintive whippoorwill, 
Thru the ringdove’s gentle wail, 
Chattering jay and whistling quail, 
Sparrow's twitter, catbird’s cry, 
Redbird’s whistle, robin’s sigh, 
Blackbird, bluebird, swallow, lark, 
Kach his native note might mark 
Oft he tried the lesson o’er 
Each time louder than before. 
Burst at length the finished song. 
Loud and clear it poured along. 
All the choir in silence heard, 
Hushed before this wondrous bird.” 


In the thirty years following his “Thana- 
topsis,” Bryant had developed his grandest 
hymns, and Nature was ready for lighter song. 
All the bards were tuning instruments of vari- 
ous quality, some fairly earning that rasping 


roar which Lowell in his savage moments— 
and he could be very savage—visited upon 
poor Percival, who didn’t altogether deserve 
the full force of the roar. “He never in his 
life,” says the irate critic, “wrote a remember- 
able verse.” And yet one boy, who sat in the 
niche at the front door, harking to the winds, 
never forgot that beautiful Nature poem ad- 
dressed to the Seneca Lake: 


“On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And on his breast the ripples break, 

As down he bears before the gale.” 


Lowell never enjoyed himself so much as 
when he had within his critical jaws a tender 
bit of poet’s flesh or a tough bit, like Thor- 
eau’s. When he got hold of such, he shook it 
as a terrier shakes a rat. The Nature poets 
particularly roused him. “By and by,” he 
says, “we shall have John Smith advertising 
that he is not the J. S. who saw the cow-lily on 
‘Thursday last, as he never saw one in his life, 
would not see one if he could, and is prepared 
to prove an alibi on the day in question.” 
Possibly Channing, of the early Concord 
school, had got on his nerves—Channing, who 
sometimes earned a hard rap for such couplets 


as 


“The leaves of the forest are changing their 
hue, 
They are yellow and red, like a carpeted pew.” 
But Channing was a true Nature poet, who 
saw straight and reported accurately, as thus: 
\ 
“T sat and heard 
The night hawks rip the air above my head.” 


and thus: 


“The serpentine progression of the stream 
That plays its rival flute-note all the year.” 


and this: 


“Dearly he prized 
The hungry winter nights when owlets sang.” 
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and again: 


“Was it the oak leaf falling in the forest 7 
Was it the torrent whispering down the glen?” 

But these finer bits came after Kmerson’s 
gentle chidings. For Emerson, who loved 
Channing and thought him a great singer, yet 
admits a certain deafness on the poet‘s part to 
rhythm, and hints that perhaps there was a 
little obstinacy in his “neglect of conventional 
ornament and correct finish,” as if he would 
“cripple his pentameter to challenge notice to 
the subtler melody.” Even in the later and 
best days of Channing, Lowell might perhaps 
have seized upon a couplet to give a sharp turn 
to the Concord egoist, who often enough 


“Filled the prospect with himself.” 


One can, for instance, imagine the Cam- 
bridge critic putting on ear pads when, in the 
fine poem, “The Hermit,” the half-mad fel- 
low in the woods 


“Bawled such ballads to the stars, 
The wintry fields, and all the depth of snow, 
And that cold, staring moon, that Nature’s self 
Came out to hear his cry, and sat half- 
pleased.” 


By 1840, when Wordsworth was still domi- 
nant in the American school of song, our Na- 
ture poets were in full swing in the wild lands 
and the home lands—as original, as specific, as 
home-keeping as were the English singers of 
the Lake school. Bryant had set the American 
cone in the minor key from which he departed 
only with difficulty. Emerson reached his 
twenty-first year in 1824; Whittier and Long- 
fellow theirs in 1828; Poe and Holmes, in 
1830. But up to 1832 Emerson was thinking 
of the pulpit; Whittier of the slave-pen and 
little else. In 1840 Holmes was distributing 
prescription pads, and nobody ever at any 
time accused Poe of being a Nature poet. 
Thoreau and Channing were old enough to 
vote in 1836 and 1839 respectively. But the 


whole Concord school was pouring forth song 
near the sources of the Musketaquid. 


About 
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that time Lowell spent a few weary, but pro- 
ductive months in the same neighborhood, 
with rustication papers in his hand. His early 
verses, “To the Dandelion,” were the first that 
really struck the Nature chord that was to b+ 
his. Often in later days he removed his feet 
from the fender before his “Elmwood chim- 
ney’s blaze” for a brief excursion among his 
elms. There within the limits of his own gar- 
den were his loves--the “golden-cuirassed 
bee,” the “white lily’s breezy tent.” But the 
dandelion was his first love: 


“Thou art my tropics and mine Italy. 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 

Are in the heart, and need not space or time.” 


With the dandelion came the bluebirds. 
They were very sane bluebirds, however. He 
did not call them larks or nightingales. What 
they fluted or whistled he knew accurately. 
He adopted them as his everyday familiars, 
made them share with him his best books, and 
the essentials of his pipe. He didn’t strip 
them of their fine feathers to get at the dnat- 
omy underneath. He preferred to see them in 
his elms and under his willows. They were 
to him part of the university and spoke all the 
languages. ‘ 

Meanwhile Whittier was growing in Nature 
song—rather slowly, to be sure—to an equal 
height with the best. What a delicious homi- 
ness there came to be in his walks and talks 
with the muse, who had seen him on the bench 
as a boy, liked him, followed him into the sit- 
ting-room among the poets, and at last shyly 
drew him along the fences to the meadows, by 
the twinkling waterfalls, the autumn corn and 
pumpkins, not averse even to feeling her 
cheeks redden when the woodman’s team 
shrieked over the frozen roads in January. 
Whittier was wholly American in his borrow- 
ings from natural scenery. Slow at first to 
take to the by-paths, and concerned chiefly 
with human life, both Whittier and Lowell 
sought men, and it was long before the muse, 
teased by their neglect, lured them into her 
sylvan solitudes. When she did at last find 
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them disposed to linger in the “sweet-scented 
birk,” it was a glad day for her and for them. 
She was at her prettiest and put out her lips 
daintily : 


“If a body meet a body 
Comin’ through the rye, 

If a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry ¢” 


Here and there in those days such a hint 
came to others—to Cranch, to Higginson, to 
Bayard Taylor, to Stoddard and Stedmazf and 
Boker. 


talked botany, and told him delicious things 


With Thoreau she was demure enough, 


about herself and her wayside habits, but when 
She never let 
With Whitman, 
who reached his majority in the same year 
with Lowell, 1840, she had no talk in those 
early days. It was only when he sat on the 


he mentioned love she escaped. 
him get even a platonic kiss. 


“loaf and. invite his 
soul,” that she began to get curious about his 


fence and resolved to 
purpose, and let him say in prose his best 
things. She never warmed up to him as a 
Nature poet. She refused and always will re- 
fuse, one must suppose, to look upon a horti- 
cultural catalog—so many squashes, beans and 
pumpkins 


the muse. 


as an acceptable introduction to 
Yet in prose never did a Nature- 
lover reach a finer expression than did Whit- 
man of the beautiful charm of the forest and 
field. The with the 
poet's quill, for a wooing song, his wooing be- 
The innumerable 
items of her various charms grew monotonous. 


moment he sat down 


came too indiscriminate. 
Meanwhile the muse was somewhat shyly 
standing by Emerson, neither in the platonic 
mood nor in that of the rye, much less of the 
sans-culotte. Gladly she came to his side and 
touched his heart to the deeps, until he sang 


“And I shall hear my bluebird’s note 
And dream the dream of Auburn dell.” 


This wayward, beautiful child led him to 
His “May Day” is a 
glowing ecstasy of the out-of-doors. His ge- 
nius gilds the harsh facts of geology, of bot- 


the supreme heights. 
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any, makes even the catalog blossom and the 
hammer strike out poetry from the pleiocene 
rocks. Nature reflects for him all the philoso- 
She reaches the star, takes a mystery 
from the midnight, sounds the deeps of the sea 
and tunnels the hills. In his unrhythmic verse 
he touched Nature at the radium facets and 
startled the poet in us all with “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” It is curious that 
the three loveliest nature poems ever written in 
America or anywhere else—‘May Day.” 
“Snow Bound” and “Under the Willows”— 
should so exactly illustrate Wordsworth’s text, 
“The child is father of the man.” Emerson 
was sixty-four years old, Whittier sixty, Low- 
ell fifty, when each, publishing his master- 
piece, turned back to Nature to state his obh- 
gations. Each had walked with the mother 
in childhood; Whittier among the homestead 
hills of Amesbury, Lowell under the imme- 
morial elms of Cambridge, and Emerson with- 
in easy access to gardens and pastures, “sunny 
in winter and shaded in summer,” where “the 


phies. 





tinkling of cow-bells was by no means an un- 
usual sound.” But it was in the pastures of 
Concord that he learned to express the fine 
heart of Nature as did none of the poets. Af- 
ter his divine alliance with the muse that 
brought heaven and earth into the compact 
celebrated in his “May Day” rhapsody, all 
other Nature poets seem dull. 

Yet how much of beauty was left for those 
who went to Nature for consolation and balm! 
One thinks of Taylor, home from his world 
wanderlust, but only for the 

’ 


“May-time, and August, November, and over 
the winter to May-time;” 


of “Helen Hunt” Jackson, of finest color sense 
and delicate ear for melody, when 


“Chestnuts, clicking one by one, 
Kscape from satin burrs; her fringes done. 
The gentian spreads them out in sunny days;” 


“The summer charily her reds doth lay 
Like jewels on her costliest array; 
October, scornful, burns them on a bier :” 
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We can furnish you the 
famous American Steel 
Sanitary Desks, Stand- 
ard in Quality, Uniform in 
Price. 


Special descriptive cata- 
logue will be sent on re- 
quest. 
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OLD DOMINION 
School Desks 


TRUE ECONOMY 


in buying school desks or anything else, is not 
so much the question of price paid as of value 
received. Buy the desks that will give you 


Comfort 


Strength 
and 
Service 


All orders for Old Dominion 
Desks, double or single, can 
be shipped promptly from 
Richmond, Va., on receipt of 
order, guaranteeing quick de- 
livery and low freight rates. 


Send for Cataloque No. 200 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., No. 18 S, Ninth St, P.0.Box 474 Richmond, Va. 





of Higginson, in his “Snowing of the Pines,” 
with its exquisite picture of the soft carpets 
laid in the woods, and later, of Woodberry, 
with impressive echoes of the sea, whose ele- 
mentary forces whirl and rage along the fine 
passages of “The North Shore Watch,” a poem 
by no means of the green fields and yellow 
grass pattern. It could only have been writ- 
ten by a scholar feeling the vast solitudes of 
America where they impinge on the vaster 
of the ocean. Of Lanier, in the 
“Marshes of Glynn,” a delicious song in its 
musical play on the chords of Nature’s sweet- 
By the song that the wind makes on 
the marshes he would win his way to heaven: 


solitudes 


est lyre. 


“As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the 


watery sod, 

sehold I will build me a nest on the greatness 
of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh 
hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ‘twixt 
the marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in 
the sod 

[ will heartily lay me ahold on the greatness of 
God. 


Oh, like to the greatness of God is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes 
of Glynn.” 
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GIVERS 
EDITH M. THOMAS 
How many givers have been good to me, 
Kv'n from that mystic hour my first of light 
When One I knew not gave this life in fee; 
And thence what gifts were showered-—what 
radiant might 
Of mother-love, what shield of father-strength 
Thru childhood’s days of happy, fabulous 
length! 


How many givers have been good to me: 
All playmates, comrades of the Land of 
Youth, 
Whose morning-eyes so well I yet can ses! 
And, if outstripped, for you what tenderest 
ruth— 
For you, who ran with me the lamplight race, 
Who lent your flame to mine with 2elfless 
grace! 


; oo 


How many givers have been good to me. 


All guides who put the pilgrim-staft in 
hand, 


Who gave to treasure-houses great the key— 
The magic word—that opes the doors where 
stand 


{hose old immortals who have traced sr:ght 
scrolls 


Inscribed with songful lore for thirsting souls! 


How many givers have been good to me: 
They who poured praise—or in the cnp of 
praise 
Drevped amethyst that I not slave shoul! be 
To the quick wine nor to the wreathea bays. 
Oh, ever I in thankfulness must bend 


To those who had both Truth and me to 
friend! 


How many givers have been good to me: 
Not least of all that I shall ever know 


I cherish them who sweetly could agree 
To take the benefits I could bestow, 


Who envied not, but let me have the joy 
Of being almoner in high employ! 








HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 





the book is adapted for either grammar or high school use. 


leges. Part one contains national and patriotic songs, es 


part four is filled with devotional music 


’ 
HOFF’S CORONA SONG BOOK 
Arranged by WILLIAM C. HOFP, late Director of Music in the Public Schools, Yonkers, New York. 
Part songs, choruses, oratorio selections, hymns and patriotic songs have been so presented in this collection as 
to be most serviceable for school use. The selections are arranged for one, two, three, and four part music so that 


The selections represent a wide variety of songs, both of solid material for study and of light and appealing harmony. 


LEVERMORE’S ABRIDGED ACADEMY SONG BOOK 


By CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, President of Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


A collection of songs that furnishes in one volume music for every occasion in the daily life of schools and col- 
claily those best suited to chorus —on Part two contains 

the best-known schoo! and college songs, including some from the great English schools with the fav 
own colleges: part three consists of songs that have long been famousand that every young person should know; 


This volume ts deservedly popular and widely used as a general songbook. 


LEVERMORE’S STUDENTS’ HYMNAL 


A new hymnal which contains two hundred and fifty hymns selected with e«pecial reference to their dignity, 
strength and musical beauty. The most loved hymnsof many generations and the best of the newer hymns are in- 
cluded, selected from the Wesleys, Isaac Watts, Reginald Heberand James Montgomery, also thoseof Washington 
Gladden, Phillips Brooks, Holmes, Whittier, and Samuel Longfellow. The collection ts rich in morning and evening 
hymns, processional music and in hymns appropriate for the different festivals of the Christian calendar. 

Selections of Scripture Readings are added, com prising those best adapted for use In a responsive service. 





Kach selection has an independent piano accompaniment. 
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L ENVOI 


How many givers have been good to me: 
All who have loved me—thou, of all, the 
most ! 
May this song reach thee—thou, past tars. set 
free, 
To whom shall say Love’s unseen, smiling 
host, 
“Yon singing soul mounts up because of thee!” 
fiow many givers have been good to me! 





It would be difficult to find in all English 
verse a richer landscape treatment of Nature 
in that higher style of art that appeals to the 
sense of color, of melody and soul behind the 
register of all the senses, than is to be found 
among the American poets. In the three 


great poets already mentioned, and in poems 
and passages less artistic, America may find 
ground for the hope that her new brood of 





§21 


North- 
west will not bring shame to the lovers of song 
of the loftier pitch. 
cattle be slighted; nor curds and cream; nor 


singers now taking fight for the Far 
Nor will the cowslips and 


Corydon and Phyllis: nor Chloe with her curls, 
her diploma, her left-handed curve with the 
ball, and her pretty field-suit in May time on a 
The Inde- 


back ground of apple orchards. 
pendent. 


A university is a place to which a thousand 
schools make contributions, in which the intel- 
lect may safely range arfl speculate, sure-to 
tind its equal in some antagonist activity, and 
its judge in the tribunal of truth. It is a 
place where inquiry is pushed forward, and 
discoveries perfected and verified, and rash 
nesses rendered innocuous, and error exposed 
by the collision of mind with mind and know!l- 
edge with knowledge. Such is a university, in . 
its ideal and purpose.—Cardinal John Henry 
Newman. 


VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD—The Best of all Blackboards 


Light, inexpensive, easy to put up 


Shipped from Richmond Va. 


Freight rates low. 





OLD DOMINION PATENT HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEM, DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MAPS, GLOBES, 
CHARTS, CRAYONS, ERASERS, TEACHERS’ 


DESKS AND CHAIRS. 


In fact, every article needed to equip your schools is carried in stock at 
Richmond, Virginia. Send us your orders. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 18S. Minth Strest, P. 0. Box 474, Richmond, Ya. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A. B., B, S. and M. A. 








SUBJECTS OFFERED: American History. Astronomy, Agriculture, Botany (including Bacteriology, etc..) 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, English Language and Literature, European History, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Manual Arts, Mathematies, Psychology, Philosophy, Physics, Politi- 
cal Science, Spanish and Zoology. Free election allowed, except that degree appiicants must fulfill 
degr.e requirements. 


HIGH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Fourteen units for full entrance, twelve units graduation from a 
three-year high school or equivalent) for conditional entrance, No Sreciau Srupenss. 


Excellently Equipped for Werk in Education and the Sciences 
The Coilege of William and Mary is 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training te be Teachers 


I. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT-—1. Academic Courses designed especially to give the subject matter and 
thoroghness that the teacher needs. 
2. Courses in Educaiional Practice and Theory. 
3. Full Courses in Drawing, Manual Arts and Wood Working. 
1. The Observation and Tra‘ning School 


Il. OUTLINED COURSES LEADING TO THE TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, 
including—1 Two Collegiate ye rs; based upor, 
2. Three years in Tne Normal Academy. These three years of work are 
designed for those not prepared to enter college, who desire to fit 
themselves to teach 





For catalogue and information address H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


_SORIN MURPHY, Manager 


Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics lostitate Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kinder nm Theory 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Ps Sazonot 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawin + Painting and Biack- 

Work, Sin ng and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


lliss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 EB. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 _cuas. c. Weaver, Presiden 


Located on Norfolk & Western wente five mites « east 
of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
New modern dormitories. Faculty of University 
trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and in- 
struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex- 

cellence of work. ~~ ogg 4 halls unsurpassed in South. 

Rates very oF ae ram > +f catalogue and book 
of views. & as as a os 


Address j L. HARDIN, Ganreters, cmon, Ve. 
SESSESSSESSSESSELERS FESSSSSESSAISTSSESISSSB 
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Randolph-Macon College 


18930-1011 


Located at Ashiand, Virginia, sixteen 
miles from Richmond, one hundred 
miles south of Washington. (limate 
healthful— water fine—cam pus beaut!- 
ful—bulldings modern, with up-to-date 
home conveniences in dormitory and 
cottages. 
All students, especially first-year men, are given 
personal attention by full professors. 
All college classes taught by full professors. 
There are seven courses leading to the A. I. degree 
= adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medi- 
Aapted 6, and the 
= credit iy work done is given by Harvard, 
Johns-Hopkins, Corneil, and other leading institutions. - 
See recor of scholarships granted our graduates. 
High school graduates offering fourteen units are 
admitted without conditions. 
A postal card wiil bring you catalogue and Ulus- 
trated booklet with full egg ta 





&¢ teen? , Vice-Pres't, Sec’y and Treas. 
5 locke & x. LL. D., President. 











Aids to History Teaching an? History Study 


“Nutshell Outline Summary of American History,”’ 
‘‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ aes age especially for the 
State Examinations. the Schools. and Handy Refer- 
ence. EnJorsed by Educators and Historians. 


Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 





Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, Compiler, 
Principal High School, Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, or to 

J.P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


FMBERRY S00. atc 





BIRMINGHAM ALA 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


IF YOU WANT A TEACHER 
OR A SCHOOL WRITE US 


Clyde W. Saunders, Printer 
12th and Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


State Normal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN: 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 




















A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 
Full Faculty of trained experts. 
Practice school of 700 pupils. 
Seven courses. 
Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 
Expenses moderate. 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School vem 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 


COURSES: 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
l The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, General Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, 
Education, English Language, English Literature Freach, General Geology, German, Greek, History, 
Italian, Latin. Mathe matics, Philosophy, Political Science, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology, Spanish 
and Zoology. 

By vivuee of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree uf Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies , 

This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as io the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 

Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical Electrical, Mining and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrica! Engineering and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate calles ‘ate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 

In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. ; 


V. Department of Medicine 

Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old 
and famous University 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Physics, German or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practica] tranches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients and is the 


property of the University. : 
Summer School 


The Summer School offers courses for college credit | adingto the d+g:ee of Bachelor of A:ts and 
Ba-helor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the tine requir: d for these degres. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators. Far further information, address Director of Summer School, University of Virginia 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fuud, availabie for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Ful! particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College aad Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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fh DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
% called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 


Mf Institute. Among these advantages are : 

#4 I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
tf name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
+ and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
G It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
Y fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
WV, distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
G on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
} . restraining, without rigor. 

\( j II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
Wy study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
‘5 matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 

8 III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
| the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
tf neering , of analytical «nd applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
NX These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
lf continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
V7 sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
{ tical instruction. 

y; IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
\ , ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
7 each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
if cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


”), V. Its rconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
V for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
Wy and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful - 
‘4 character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
} below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
/ exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 

the first year being of necessity the moat costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


} Superintendent. 
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A NOTEWORTHY NEW SERIES 


Masterpieces of the English Drama 


Edited under the supervision of Ferm E. Scurtime, Ph. ™ 


LL. D., Professor of History and 


English Literature, University of Pemnsylvania. 


Beaumont & Fietcher, Four Plays, 


Marlowe, Four Plays (Phelps) . . 70 cents 


@ickelllag) 2... 2 wt .. . 70 cents Webster & Tourmeur, Four Plays 
Congreve, Four Plays(Archer) . . . 70 cents SIS hs 5 0 6 6s . 70 cents 
Others in Preparation. 


This series presents the principal dramatists, cover- 

pe ag dramatic history from Marlowe’s Tambur- 

in 1587 to Sheridan’s for Seandal in 1777. 

Each volume contains four or five plays, selected with 

reference to their actual worth and general interest and 

also because they represent the best efforts of their 
author in the different varieties of dramas chosen. 

The texts follow the authoritative old editions, but 
with such occasional departures as the results of recent 
critical scholarship demand. a : 
have been modernized, and and occasional 
words referred to the glossaries. This makes the vol- 
umes suitable for the average reader as well as for the 
advaneed scholar. 


end, explaining difficult : 
mar, historical and literary 
that seem o 

The books are printed in good, clear 
convenient size (12 mo.,) and are handsomely bound in 
uniform eloth. 





NEW ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 


53 Volames. The 20 cent Edition 


The volumes of this new edition have been reduced 
to pocket size and are attractively bound in cloth. The 
notes and teaching apparatus of the texts have been 
pews my f reviewed, revised and, where necessary, ex- 
tended by well known teachers of English in 
school work. Each volume contains a sketch of the 
author’s lifeand work, together with notes and such 
other helps as are necessary toa clear understanding of 
the text. The convenient arrangement of the notes at 


the foot of the page has been retained from the old 
edition, but in many cases critieal notes, outlines, analy- 
ses and suggestions for study have been added at the 
end of the book, The new edition meets the present 
needs of schools and the ideas of progressive, up-to- 
date teachers. It includes the texts most commonly 
studied and read for entrance to ee. besides many 
other standard texts frequently used in schools. It is 
the lowest priced edition pu’ ed. 





By STRATTON D. BROOKS, recently Superintendent of Schools, .oston, Mass.. and NARIETTA NUBBARD, formerly of the 
English Department, High School, LaSalle, IL 


The fundamental aim of this volume is to enable pupils to 
express their thoughts freely, clearly and forcibly. In Part 
One are given the elements of description, narratien, ex po- 
sition and argument; aiso special chapters on letter writing 
and poetry. A more complete and comprehensive treatment 
of the four forms of discourse already discussed ts furnished 
in Part Two. In each part is presented a series of themes 


covering these forms, the purpose being to give the pupil in- 
spiration and that confidence in himself which comes from 
frequent repetitions ofanact. Pupils are taught bow to cor- 
rect their lessons. The modern character of the illustrative 
extracts cannot fail to interest every boy and girl. More than 
usual attention is devoted to the treatment of argument. The 
appendix contains the elementsof form, figures of speech, ete. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 












SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


A MOTHER GOOSE READER, 
By Charles W. [ickens aad Louise Robinson 


Never has Mother Goose been made more appealing. Each rhyme is interpreted by a charming line draw- 
ing and is followed by a short reading lesson about the story. The careful grading of the book and its well- 
feeted vocabulary maae it ideal for children who have finished a primer. 



















IN FABLELAND 


By BMMA SBRL, Teacher of Primary Methods, Normal Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 


A book worth giving to a child—a*book that La should read and re-read. The wisdom and humor 
of thirty-four of Msop’s immortal fables is set forth ia modern dialogue. Illustrated with charming line 
drawings, printed in color. For second and third grades. 


INDIAN STORIES, 50 cents 
By Major Cicero Newell 
“— A unique and extremely interesting book about real Indians, by one who lived among them for years. 


The splendidly illustrated four-page practical vocabulary of Indian terms will be eagerly weloomed by Boy 
Scouts. For fifth and sixth grades. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


45 cents 














Another State Adoption 
—FOR— 


Emerson & Bender’s Modern English 


Tiwso-book Edition 


















June 15, 1912, ‘the West Virginia School Book Commission adopted Emerson & Bender's 
“* Modern English,’’ Books I and II, tor exclusive use in the State of 4 West Virginia. This is a 
five-year adoption and is the fifth State adoption which the popular Emerson & Bender’s 
English Books have received. 


THE SECRET OF THEIR GREAT SUCCESS 


Modern English secures definite results in the class-room. 

Modern English is workable, teachable and simple in method. 

Modern English teaches the child to think, to obserbe and with the thinking to ezpress 
the thought. 

Modern English secures and holds the interest of children. 

The definitions are short, clear, concise and within the comprehension of the pupils. 
Modern English, Book Il, is a practical English grammar. 









The Macmillan Company =.- 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 











